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A Vermont pastor says: “It is an ideal family Bible. I inclose check for $3.75 for another copy.” --6 Dec., 1897. 


“Find inclosed $3.75 for Illuminated Bible. I have “Bible came this P.M. A magnificent book.’’— 
13 Nov., 1897. 


seen a copy of the Bible. Every copy ought to | 4 
sell twenty-five more.”’—30 Nov., 1897. | ur pecla ers “The beautiful Bible arrived in good shape on the oy 


27th. The recipient is a boy of eight years who loves 


“The Bible came to hand last evening all right. De- | the Bible stories above all other reading. He is de- 
lighted with it; it is indeed a marvel of beauty and | lighted (as well as the grown-up ones of the family), and 
utility. You can have no difficulty in selling it when Good Through January it will be a treasure-trove of entertainment and 


once seen.”"—2 Dec., 1897. | instruction.’’—29 Nov., 1897. 





“Bible delivered this morn “The numerous and 
ing — many thanks. I¢ is a beautiful illustrations 
wonder for beauty and seem to bring this Bible right 
cheapness.”’*—16 Novy., 1897. up close to modern apprehen- 


sion and it will quickly be ap- 
preciated. Herewith find check 
for copy.”—1 Nov., 1897. 








“Mr. ——— speaks of it so 
highly that I should be pleased 
to examine for myself.”’—16 
Nov., 1897. 











“The sample pages of the 
Bible came today. I inclose 

rice at once, for I am sure it 
must be worth far more 
than what you ask and will 
be of great value in our home.”’ 
—4 Nov., 1897. 


“The Illuminated Bible is 
satisfactory in every way. It 
will be a very profitable study 
not for weeks or months only 
but fora lifetime. Thanking 
you for offering such a 
grand book so reasona- 
bly.**—12 Nov., 1897. 


“ Bible received in good con- 
dition.... It is a splendid 
work.’’—20 Nov., 1897. 
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“The Bibles came in good 
shape. The type is clear, illus- 
trations fine and paper good, 
and unlike family Bibles in 
general they are easily handled. 
I am more than satisfied 
with editions received.” — 15 
Nov., 1897. 


“No. 3 is a beautiful book. 
My pastor, looking at it 
yesterday, said: ‘IT IS 
THE FINEST THING 
OUT.’ »°—22 Nov., 1897. 


“The Illuminated Bible No. 
3 you sent received. Itis the 
finest Bible I ever saw— 
elegant in every particular. 
The price was a wonder.” 
—2 Dec., 1897. 








“Very much pleased with the 
specimen pages, and desire 
to possess the 





very muc 
complete book. I inclose an 
order for it.”—29 Oct., 1897. “It is a beauty, much sur- 
passing my expectations 
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“Tam greatly delighted with =| - . 
the Illuminated Bible. Tt is This is an exact Photographie Reproduction of style Nv. 3 (the middle book), Full Turkey, Silk worm. With many thanks I 
both a Commentary anda | Sewed, Red under Gold edges, Full Divinity Circuit, and for which the regular price is $15.00. am.”—20 Nov., 1897. 


} 
Picture Gallery of no infe | 3 7 Is OUR SPECIAL PRICE, until edition is exhausted. 3 7 5 : - 
s . 
rior character, Not only the | e Size of Bible when opened as above, 113g x 201 inches. & Sample pages received; 
children are drawn to its strik ? pe A 13 : ¥ Sickie : beautiful! I order five $3.75 
ing and beautiful illustrations, Bibles for Christmas gifts—all 
but the grown folks are won are to go into refined and criti- 
derfully taken with it.”—16 cal families. .. . Inclosed find ; 
Nov., 1897. $18.75.”—28 Oct., 1897. a 



































DR. DUNNING’S Opinion of the Illuminated Bible. THE ILLUMINATED BIBLE 
The srole bearing tne imprint of une American Biot Union Spadeea asticn? "Prope: namaan are aosonied tak ecatepneaneeene 
seems to deserve the title it ceurs, “New [lluninated® Cnildres seewnaen oleae of Ue tes cee ol phn yh 
will delight to pore over ite eignt hundred illustrations on Sun- US, 14. They overtake the children of Israel, 
day afternoons. Parents ill find tnemselves stimulated vy these : 
t te tell i ini ds tn tent storics whicn cnil sr eeeve the E-gyp’tiang? For it had been 149%, 
pictures to te n graphic words e ancien - a 
better for us to serve the E-gyp’tians, than 
dren love tc near Sunday school teachers will welcome its id. that we should die in the wilderness. ger. 
All readers of the Bivle will find their intercst stimulated and 13 7 And MO6’ses said unto the people, ? Fear ha 
thetr minds informed vy these clear pages, witn avundant marginal a oe. ag “ys and a the emcee of yo a 
; , F e LorD, which he will shew to you to day:} ve have 
references, @ good concordance und tne secred text everywnere fit- 2for the E-gyp’tians whom ye have seen c gd 
: 4 tians to 
giidiy ebomnd. eutiih ty stare: day, ye shall see them again no more for day. fe 
ever. Ay 
Koby 14*The Lorp shall fight for you, and ye| 2'}™* 
EXACT FACSIMILE OF THE BEAUTIFUL TYPE 
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Refers to the $10.00 Bible, Is the $12.50 Bible, style 2, The $15.00 Bible, Style 3, 
OFFER N 0. style 1, which comes in Silk OFFER No. 2 in Full Morocco, with flush OFF ER No. Full Turkey, Silk Sewed. 
Cloth. All illustrations and allegori- $2 75 aes edges. Complete, and a beauti- $3 25 Divinity Circuit, Red under Gold 
cal plates. Our special price......... ° ul book. Our special price.......... ° Edges. Our special price.......... ° 


SPECI AL CONDITIONS All orders must be accompanied by cash in full and complete shipping directions. Transportation charges are to be paid by purchaser. 
« (ig If great distance makes it desirable to prepay charges, the purchaser should send us 50 cents. The Bible weighs over 6 Ibs.) 
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ooks are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or money refund return. No description can do justice to this superb production, there- 


upon their 
fore a book of 34 sample pages will be sent sew 4 free to all a var Orders will be filled in order as received, and remittances reaching us too late 
will be immediately refunded. SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES TOD » and address all communications to 


BiBLE DEPARTMENT, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Bool’s Bible Cabinet. Balm of Gilead, Eyesalve, 
Frankincense, Husk, Mess of Pottage, M Mustard Seed, 
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Study of the International Sunday 
School Lessons for the first half of 


1898. is 
Dr. F. N. Peloubet’s Seiuisaines Illustrations on 
the Books of the Bible Matthew. Cloth extra, 


crown 8vo, 480 pages, $1.2 25. 

This is the initial volume of a series which Dr, Pelou- 
bet considers the most important work he has ever 
undertaken. It differs from others in its plan and 
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from a great variety of sources, to awaken thought, and 
will be an excellent collateral help to the study of the 
lessons for the first half of 1898. Descriptive circulars 
sent on request, and subscription plan later. 


Gray’s Biblical Museum. New REVISED EDITION. 
By GEORGE M. ApDAMs, D.D. Two volumes 
ready. Gospels and Acts. 
roya 8vo, nearly 800 pages, each $2.00. 

To be completed in five volumes. Sold separately. Sub- 
scriptions solicited. Send for circular. 

This new edition has en thoroughly revised, con- 
tains new matter from latest sources of Biblical re- 
search, and is printed from new plates 


The Life and Times of Ww the Messiah. By AL- 
FRED EDERSHELM, } Oxon., D.D., .D. 
With portrait and Shiasen hical sketch. Two vol- 
umes, 8vo, ey * eloth, 1,570 pages $2.00. 
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ABBOT ACADEM Autgven, ease. 
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three Seminary Courses of studies and a College Fitting 
Course. Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 
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MAINE, BANGOR. 
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Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 1, = A.M. For 
Catalogue or further information apply t 





rof. JOHN 8. SEWALL, banger, Me. 
The leading musical in- 

New Fngland stitution of America. 
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OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
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George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
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indicate many satisfactory and 

fruitful gatherings. Their value 
was enhanced in instances where prepara- 
tion had been made by issuing cards 
containing the topics or by varying the 
leadership either through drawing upon 
the laity or upon neighboring clergy- 
men. More pastors this year adapted the 
regular topics to the special needs of their 
own congregation, and in a number of 
cases originated the topics used and made 
the meetings as attractive and as varied as 
possible. We rejoice in every sign that 
this time-honored season has not lost its 
vitality and usefulness. Whether the 
week would be more serviceable if ob- 
served in the spring or in the autuimn has 
yet to be proved. This much, however, 
seems to be clear: churches in which the 
spirit of prayer is strong and constant 
reap the greatest benefit from this special 
week. We opine that wherever it lan- 
guishes or is perfunctorily observed it is 
due less to inclement weather and insu- 
perable business and social engagements 
than to a chronic indisposition to pray or 
toS assemble one’s self with those who 
meet for prayer. 


RP nie from the Week of Prayer 








A great multitude of friends would ex- 
press, if they could, their sympathy with 
Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs in the great bereave- 
ment which has suddenly come to him. 
His wife, Mrs. Mary Elwell Storrs, died 
at their home in Brooklyn last Friday 
afternoon, after an unsuccessful opera- 
tion for appendicitis. On the previous 
Tuesday she rode out in her usual health. 
She became ill on Wednesday, and the 
operation was performed on Thursday. 
Mrs. Storrs was a daughter of Rev. Fran- 
cis Jenks, a prominent Unitarian minis- 
ter of Boston, and a granddaughter on 
her mother’s side of John Phillips, the 
first mayor of Boston. Wendell Phillips 
was her mother’s brother. She was mar- 
ried to Dr. Storrs in 1845, and died at the 
age of seventy-two. Though for many 
years not in vigorous health, Mrs. Storrs 
constantly assisted her husband in his 
pastoral duties, and was keenly appre- 
ciative and sympathetic in sharing in his 
literary labors. Of their four children, 
three daughters are living, who married, 
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respectively, Dr. L. R. Packard, till his 
death professor of Greek at Yale, Rev. 
Dr. E. 8. Coe of New York and Rev. 
P. M. Washburn, rector of an Episcopal 
church in Colorado Springs. The funeral 
services were of a simple character, and 
were held at the Church of the Pilgrims 
last Monday, Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
Rev. A. J. Lyman, D. D., and Rev. E. H. 
Byington conducting them. 


When the presidency and vice-presi- 
dency of the American Bédard passed into 
the hands of new men we felt it desirable 
that they should make themselves known 
as quickly as possible to the various sec- 
tions of the country upon which the 
Board depends for its resources. We are 
glad, now, to see that a Western trip 
with this end in view, has been planned. 
Dr. Lamson and Mr. James will spend 
next Sunday in Chicago, speaking at two 
of the prominent churches, and on the 
following day will be present at the Min- 
isters’ Meeting and at the Congregational 
Club. Tuesday will find them in Detroit, 
where Dr. Nehemiah Boynton has ar- 
ranged a reception, and on Wednesday 
evening the Cleveland Club will enter- 
tain them. Business engagements will 
then call Mr. James home, but Dr. Lam- 
son will turn his face Westward again, 
delivering the regular weekly Thursday 
lecture at Oberlin, and going on thence to 
St. Louis. On his way home he will tarry 
for a day in Washington. Many useful 
ends will be served by this effort to put 
the churches in closer touch with the offi- 
cial representatives of our foreign Board. 
They are sure to win their way to the 
hearts of their auditors, and the great 
work of sending the gospel to: foreign 
lands is dignified and exalted when men 
with the large interests constantly en- 
grossing Dr. Lamson and Mr. James lay 
them aside for a time, in order to forward 
the interests of the cause. We are glad 
also to state that this trip is undertaken 
partly in response to numerous and urgent 
calls which have come to the president 
and vice-president from all over the coun- 
try. 


A man who quite recently was president 
and treasurer of the board of trustees of 
the First Presbyterian Church, New York 
city, died in New York last week. When 
his will was read it was found that not 
only had he ordered that no religious serv- 
ices of any kind be held over his remains 
and that his body should be cremated, but 
that he also had made his last will and 
testament the medium for an outrageous 
attack upon all religions, including Chris- 
tianity. His son states that his father’s 
connection with the church was “ purely 
a business man’s relation to his business 
affairs. He accepted certain trusts in the 
management of the church as a purely 
business proposition and when his wife 
was alive accompanied her to some of the 
services. Immediately after her death he 
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severed his connection with the church as 
far as any religious relation existed.” If 
this is not as striking a commentary as 
could be imagined upon the unwisdom, to 
say the least, of committing any share of 
the control of the financial affairs of a 
church to men who may be not only non- 
Christian but at heart infidels, then we 
should like to have a more pertinent illus- 
tration cited. It would be interesting to 
know how many other trustees of churches 
look upon their relation to the church as 
“business affairs’; or how many other 
trustees attend church solely because their 
wives desire it; look upon miracles as 
“hallucinations of the brain’’; consider 
that the chief charecteristics of the Bible 
are “injustice, cruelty, untruthfulness 
and obscenity”; believe that the effect of 
orthodox Christian teachings “is to en- 
courage ignorance, selfishness, acrimoni- 
ousness, intolerance,” etc. 


Mr. Reed, speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, in his oration 
delivered at the fiftieth anniversary of 
Girard College in Philadelphia, last week, 
revealed capacities as an analyst of charac- 
ter, and a breadth of treatment in discuss- 
ing great problems of education and social 
life that will confirm his admirers in the 
hope that he may improve every opportu- 
nity to enlighten his feilow-countrymen. 
Probably if Stephen Girard had met with 
the right type of Christian clergyman he 
would not have decreed their perpetual 
banishment from the grounds of Girard 
College. Be that as it may, his benefi- 
cence to the thousands of orphan children 
who have been fitted for the struggle of 
life by the education which they have re- 
ceived at Girard College entitles him to 
some measure of regard from the men of 
today and all time. Mr. Reed’s references 
to divine Providence and the solidarity 
of the human race show that he is a Chris- 
tian statesman. Recognizing that there 
is adisposition among men now to dispute 
God’s intimate care for individuals, he, 
nevertheless, holds that 

God’s care over the race as a whole fills all 
the pages of human history. Unity and prog- 
ress are the watchwords of the divine guid- 
ance, and no matter how harsh has been the 
treatment of one man or of thousands of men 
every great event or series of events has been 
for the good of the race. Wars, pestilences, 
persecutions have all been helps to the unifica- 
tion of mankind. All things, including our 
own natures, bind us together for a definite 
and unrelenting purpose....It has been 
wisely ordained that no set éf men shall get 
so far above us that we shall be beyond the 
reach of their helping hands; so lofty that 
they will not fear our reproaches... since 
by a law we cannot evade we are to keep to- 
gether, and since we are to progress we must 
do it all together, and nobody must be left 
behind. 





A local pastor found a telephone in his bud- 
get of Christmas presents. The world will be 
his parish more than ever after this, and how 
convenient it will be for the book agents when 
they want to make an appointment. Still, we 
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think that a telephone is a nice Christmas 
present provided it. has a ring-off attachment. 





Religious Organizations: in the 
United States 


The power of Christianity cannot be 
demonstrated by statistics. Churches 
may grow in numbers while they wane in 
strength, for the less sacrifice required 
for membership the more numerous will 
be the applicants for admission. Yet the 
outward proportions of the religious life 
of the country as exhibited in church or- 
ganizations are of great interest; and the 
Independent has done an important serv- 
ice in presenting last week its annual 
tables and reviews of the various religious 
denominations. 
impossible. Some of the figures given are 
perplexing; for example, those of denom- 
inations showing a decrease of churches 
with a large increase in membership. But 
much pains have been taken to let each 
denomination speak for itself through 
some well-informed representative. These 
statements are richly suggestive. 

First of all, they demonstrate that ours 
is a Christian nation. The nearly twenty- 
six million members of religious organ- 
izations must represent more than twice 
as many adherents of these bodies. Out 
of a possible seventy millions of popula- 
tion, it is safe to say that more than sixty 
millions are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with some religious body. Out 
of the twenty-six millions there are less 
than a quarter of a million who do not 
profess to be followers of Jesus Christ. 
More than one-half of these (143,000) are 
Jews. Christians possess this country. 
They have the power and the right to 
insist that its administration shall be in 
accordance with Christian principles and 
customs. If it is not so, if their sacred 
literature is excluded from the public 
schools and the Lord’s Day is ignored, 
the responsibility is with them. 

Those who profess religion seem to have 
many minds, for 151 denominations are 
included in these tables. Buta glance is 
sufficient to show that the divisions are 
much less numerous than at first appear. 
Many of these so-called denominations 
are only independent bodies of the same 
faith and government. For example, 
there are twenty-one Lutheran organi- 
zations, but sixteen of them are simply 
independent synods, most of them of 
different nationalities, such as German, 
Norwegian, Danish, Icelandic, etc. There 
are in reality only forty-four denomina- 
tions, and thirteen of these are so insig- 
nificantas hardly to affect the total. Five 
of them have only a total membership of 
2,697. Only eight denominations include 
as many as half a million each, and these 
are as follows: 
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Few, comparatively, of the nearly seven- 
teen millions of Protestant Evangelical 
Christians would claim that they were 
divided in essentials. Practically, they 
are united in belief, representing a large 
majority of the whole people. 

The total gain of all denominations 
during the past year was 5,204 ministers, 
2,872 churches and 630,951 members. The 
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increase of ministers in proportion to 
churches is abnormal, but is partly ac- 
counted for by the increase of eccentric 
sects whose leaders are not ordained. 
The Salvationists, for example, report a 
gain of 524 ministers and ninety churches; 
the Christian Scientists a gain of 500 
ministers and thirty churches. Still, 
among regular denominations, the gain 
of Baptists was 353 ministers and 3827 
churches and of the Presbyterians 170 
ministers and 142 churches,: while the 
Episcopalians gained seventy-seven min- 
isters with a decrease of nine churches. 
The Catholics made the greatest gain in 
church members, while next in order 
come Methodists, Lutherans and Mor- 
mons, or Latter Day Saints. 

Nearly every writer speaks hopefully 
of the progress of the denomination 
which he represents, though some of 
them cannot find encouragement in their 
statistics. For example, Unitarians have 
gained ten ministers, with a decrease of 
three churches and an estimated member- 
ship of 70,000, the same as last year. But 
Dr. Hale finds encouragement where 
Unitarians have found it for the last 
forty years—in their leavening influence 
in other denominations. The greatest 
proportional gain appears to have been 
made by the two bodies of Mormons, who 
have sent out several hundreds of mis- 
sionaries to various parts of this and 
other countries. They number 297,370 
members, as against 234,000 last year. 

The list of Baptist sects approaches 
nearest to caricature of lines of division 
between disciples of Christ. Here are 
Six Principle, Seventh Day, Freewill, 
Original Freewill, Separate, United and 
Old-T wo-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian 
Baptists. How many of them can tell 
what really distinguishes them from other 
Christians who have been immersed ? 

These millions of souls represent a vast 
amount of consecrated energy, whose 
united effect on the: world is too great 
to be measured. How can they become 
more vitally united? If Christ were vis- 
ible in person his followers would unite 
in him, for they would realize that what 
tended to separate them from one an- 
other separated them from him. Christ 
is here. Only by coming closer in spirit 
to him can union among his disciples be 
realized. 


Bluster, Not Blows 


It has become quite obvious that the 
peace is not likely to be broken in the 
East, unless some underling official breaks 
loose in a manner which cannot be apolo- 
gized, or paid, for. The great Powers do 
not want war any more than they have 
for years past. They want China. But 
they do not want China as territory to be 
held and governed. Each of them agrees 
with the others in desiring a firmer foot- 
hold on Chinese soil, and a footing so sit- 
uated as to facilitate internal trade and 
to leave no other Power superior to itself 
in military and naval opportunities. 

All that the recent events reported 
from China mean—the occupation of 
Kiao-Chau by Germany, the hurrying 
of Russia and France to secure simi- 
larly valuable positions, the natural de- 
mand of Japan to be included in the list 
of profit-sharers and the declaration of 
England that “share and share alike” 
must be the rule—all that these mean is 
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that a new era has dawned for China. It 
can no longer maintain its traditional 
isolation. Circumstances. have been too 
much for it. Civilization and modern 
ideas are knocking at its doors irresist- 
ibly, and none too gently. Undoubtedly 
in the end this will prove to have been 
well for China and for the world at 
large. 

We do not deny that international jeal- 
ousies and rivalries between the great 
European Powers exist in the East. But, 
unless some new developments take place, 
they are not likely to result in war. In- 
deed it is hopelessly impossible for ordi- 
nary students, and it must be almost 
impossible just now for statesmen them- 
selves, to point out what the alignment 
of the nations would be in the event of 
war. The gravest dispatches from the 
most authoritative centers of informa- 
tion are ludicrously contradictory. About 


-all which seems reasonably probable is 


that England and Japan would stand to- 
gether and that Russia would be one of 
the nations opposed to them. It is some- 
thing to be grateful for that the commer- 
cial interests of our own country can be 
promoted without our becoming involved 
in any such war. And, whether there be 
a war or not, American interests in that 
part of the world should be pushed intelli- 
gently and persistently. 





Settling a Pastor by Council 


This time-honored custom has of late 
years been falling into neglect even in 
the older Eastern States, where the sta- 
bility of the pastoral relation is greatest. 
The loss to local churches and to the 
whole denomination is a serious one. 
Ordination apart from installation, and 
in some cases even at a distance from 
the field which the new minister is to 
occupy, is deprived of much of its signi- 
ficance. The uses of the council in the 
settlement an’ dismissal of a pastor are 
very important. Dignity is given to the 
pastoral office and relation. The orderli- 
ness of procedure and the measure of 
publicity which it involves tend to pro- 
mote considerateness of conduct on the 
part of minister and people, to the advan- 
tage of both. Permanency in the pas- 


-torate is encouraged, even when freedom 


of action with respect to its termination 
is secured. 

But one reason, and perhaps the chief 
one, why installations have grown in- 
frequent is that undeér the laws of Massa- 
chusetts and of other States the pastor 
installed by council has undue advantage 
over the church in the contract. He can 
retain his position as long as he chooses, 
under the usual arrangement, at the sal- 
ary agreed on when installed, unless he 
can be proved guilty of unworthy con- 
duct, heresy or neglect of his duties. The 
church is bound to retain the pastor, . 
but practically the pastor may ‘eave the 
church whenever he regards it as for his 
advantage todoso. It is true that cases 
do not often arise in which churches suffer 
on this account. But cases have occurred 
often enough to make the churches wary 
of binding themselves by contracts which 
they cannot break. 

Inquiries are therefore frequently made 
concerning the action to be taken when a 
church desires the aid of a council in set- 
tling a pastor, yet proposes to retain free- 
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dom to terminate the pastoral relation 
beyond what itgmight possess if the set- 
tlement werefmade according to the an- 
cient custom. We present below a form 
which we think meets the end desired. 
It has been prepared with care in consul- 
tation with men of experience in our 
church affairs. 

It will be noticed that the words as 
given do not expressly bind the council 
to advise the dissolution of the pastoral 
relation. That would be un-Congrega- 
tional and unsuitable. But the right of 
the church to convene a council under 
these circumstances being thus assured, 
the end desired would be practically cer- 
tain to follow. No one could imagine 
any failure at this point, unless, indeed, 
when the case came before the council 
such new light should be in some way 
thrown upon it as should lead all parties 
concerned to desire that the pastorate 
should be continued. This, if it ever 
came so to pass. would be no evil. 

The substance of the particular matter 
in hand is{covered by the last paragraph 
printed below, but the suggestions and 
the forms contained in the sections pre- 
ceding it will be found convenient and 
safe to follow. We suggest that this 
form be cut out of the paper and pre- 
served for use as occasion may require. 


In taking formal action in regard to a call 
to the pastorate the church at a meeting regu- 
larly called (in accordance with its by-laws) 
should take the initiative. 

After the matter has been stated and the 
reasons set forth for calling the minister 
whose name is under consideration, with the 
presentation of satisfactory letters, or other 
testimony, establishing his good standing and 
creditable record, it is well to take an infor- 
mal ballot as to whether the church shall 
proceed to extend a call. If the vote be unan- 
imous, or so nearly so as to make it wise to 
proceed, a formal vote should then be taken, 
which may be for substance as follows: 

Voted, That this church extends a call to 
Rev. A. B—— to become its pastor and 
teacher (that the clerk of the church be in- 
structed to inform the society of this action*) ; 
that a committee of three be appointed (to act 
with a committee to be appointed by the so- 
ciety, if that body shall concur) to sonvey 
this action to the pastor elect, and, if lie shall 
accept, to arrange with him for calling a coun- 
cil for his ordination and installation. 

This committee is hereby instructed to in- 
sert in the call the following paragraph: 

it is understood and agreed that, if at any 
time either party shall be convinced that the 
pastoral relation thus established should be 
terminated, three months’ notice shall be 
given (by vote of the church transmitted to 
the pastor by its clerk, or by letter from the 
pastor to the church), and the matter shall be 
ee to a mutual council for approval or 

vice, 


False and True Ideas About 
God 


Somehow the tendency of the human 
mind generally has been to regard one or 
another aspect of the character or work 
of the divine being as dominant. At 
times he has been regarded especially as 
the creator. At other times he has been 
thought of chiefly as the great governor 
of the universe. Some think of him only 
as the personification of justice, and are 
apt to esteem justice rather as deter- 
mination to condemn the guilty than as 
holding the scales of judgment in even 
balance. Others claim that he is only 
the embodiment of love in its gentler 
manifestations. The number of those 








* If there is a society connected with the church. 
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who corsider God to be essentially a man, 
illustrating human excellences in a larger 
degree and free from many human weak- 
nesses, is very large. 

Nothing is more important than to 
gain, as far as may be, an accurate 
idea of the supreme being. To under- 
stand him entirely of course is beyond 
the power of a finite mind. But it is 
quite possible to attain to a more just 
and reasonable conception of him than 
men commonly have held. He has given 
us many facts about himself in the Bi- 
ble. He has revealed himself even more 
clearly in the person of Jesus Christ. He 
also imparts additional knowledge con- 
cerning himself to every one who humbly 
strives to do his will, and this personal, 
experimental witness is not without great 
value, in spite of the fact that no one of 
us can share precisely the inward, spirit- 
ual experience of another. 

A true conception of God must include 
whatever is revealed about every side of 
his character. He is the creator. He is 
the ruler. He is the father. He is the 
embodiment of justice. He is the person- 
ification of mercy and of love. But he is 
no one of these solely or chiefly. He is 
all in one and at once. He could not be 
supremely holy and loving without being 
supremely just and righteous. It is be- 
cause he is infinitely compassionate that 
he also takes vengeance. At the best we 
can but feebly grasp the idea of such a 
nature and character as his. He has bid- 
den us regard him as the embodiment of 
love, doubtless because he is glad to nave 
so attractive a side of his character prom- 
inent before our minds. And if we un- 
derstand by love that which he has told 
us that he means by it, we shall not be 
misled by the command. But we may 
not form a notion of love for ourselves 
and then apply it to him. God is love 
because he is all wise, all powerful, in- 
finite in every way and supremely right- 
eous. It is only thus that we may rightly 
regard him. 





Current History 

New England’s Industrial Conflict 

The decision of the spinners in the New 
Bedford cotton mills to strike rather than 
accept the reduction ordered by the man- 
ufacturers has been indorsed by the ex- 
ecutive council of the National Mule 
Spinners’ Union, and this may precipitate 
a general strike of employés throughout 
New England. Attorney-General Knowl- 
ton of Massachusetts, in an address be- 
fore a Boston political club last week, 
prophesied that however else the problem 


‘now confronting the capital and labor 


engaged in cotton cloth manufacture in 
New England might be settled it would 
not and ought not to be settled as the 
manufacturers ‘suggest that it should, 
namely, by a modification of State laws 
governing and restricting the length of 
the labor day. Mr. Lovering, member 
of Congress from one of the Massachu- 
setts districts most interested in the in- 
dustry that is assailed by Southern com- 
petition, introduced a bill last week calling 
for such action by Congress as will permit 
the people to vote on a proposed new con- 
stitutional amendment prescribing a uni- 
form labor day throughout the country. 
As to Executive Clemency 

Our attention has been called by several 
correspondents to the fact that President 
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McKinley’s record for pardons during his 
first ten months in office has not equaled 
the record made by Mr. Cleveland during 
his last ten months of service. We did 
not enter upon eriticism of Mr. McKinley 
because he was a Republican, nor will we 
be diverted from criticism of him because 
his predecessor erred more than he. It is 
a question of right administrative policy 
and doing justice to the honest, law-abid- 
ing members of the community, and nota 
question of the relative merits or demerits 
of executives. If from June, 1896, to 
March, 1897, President Cieveland found 
it necessary tc pardon 220 violators of 
law in order that justice might be done, 
and if President McKinley, from March, 
1897, to Jan. 1, 1898, found it wise to par- 
don 97 violators of law for the same rea- 
son, then these facts are a severe indict- 
ment of the judicial machinery o7 the 
country. We believe that neitherof these 
honorable men would have acted as they 
have if it had not been for pressure brought 
to bear upon them by men who, in obedi- 
ence to sentimental impulses or unworthy 
motives, have asked for the pardon of 
criminals. Too often ties of race, politics 
and brotherhood in fraternal organiza- 
tions count for more than ethical dis- 
tinctions in such matters. We are frank 
to confess that the responsibility for the 
evil which we condemn rests upon the 
people of the country more than it does 
upon the executives. At the same time 
we reiterate the demand for less frequent 
exercise of clemency and a more rigid 
execution of the decrees of our courts, 
already too few in number, too much de- 
layed and too difficult to procure without 
excessive cost to taxpayers. 
The Cabinet Loyal to Civil Service Reform 

Friends of acivil service based on merit 
and ability have no reason to tremble at 
the result of the debate in the House 
of Representatives during the week. Con- 
gressmen Gillette and McCall of Massa- 
chusetts and Johnson of Indiana have 
more than met the arguments of their 
opponents. The replies of the Cabinet 
officials to the somewhat impertinent re- 
quest of the Senate relative to their satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with the presi- 
dental orders extending the scope of the 
law will give no consolation to the foes of 
the merit system. They show that offices 
in each department should be reserved for 
those who may be appointed by the re- 
sponsible heads of the departments either 
with or without the presidential sanction, 
but they emphatically indorse the law as 
a whole and its recent extensions by 
Presidents Cleveland and McKinley. 
The Natural Fruit of a Gnaried Tree 

President York of the New York Board 
of Police Commissioners, as soon as he 
was inducted into office, in addressing the 
higher officials among his subordinates, 
informed them that the Tammany ad- 
ministration expected that the laws which 
they were to enforce would be “broadly 
construed and liberally enforced.”’ Ac- 
cordingly, last Sunday in New York, 
Brooklyn, and elsewhere in the larger 
city, was a “wide-open,” free-and-easy 
Sunday, such as they had in the old 
days when Croker was the power behind 
the throne, and before the Raines Law 
had come to complicate the situation. 
This is not at all surprising. Sooner or 
later Mr. Croker will see to it that Sun- 
day baseball flourishes. He has promised 
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that sop to his sport-loving, law-defying 
crew. Mayor Van Wyck’s discourteous 
treatment of the committee of the Board 
of Education last week, and his distinct 
avowal of a purpose to oust the present 
board and all its appointees as soon as 
the law permits, are ominous of what the 
future is to bring forth. Already a bill 
legalizing an amendment to the charter, 
which would put the Board of Education 
back in Tammany’s hands, has found its 
way before the newly convened legisla- 
ture of New York, and if none but Mr. 
Croker, Mr. Platt and their servile lieu- 
tenants were to be consulted it would 
pass. Governor Black, however, refuses 
to play Mr. Platt’s game, and will not 
further the malign schemes of the two 
bosses, whom every day’s events in the 
metropolis are proving to have been hand 
and glove during the recent disastrous 
campaign. The comptroller of the city 
already has been served with a formal 
notice that he will be held responsible by 
the law for all appointments made con- 
trary to the civil service law, and the 
notice has its wholesome deterrent effect. 


Pension Reform 

The New York Sun’s publication of 
the names of all pensioners in this coun- 
try drawing more than $45 a month was 
an act of enterprise and a distinct public 
service, inasmuch as papers throughout 
the country have reprinted its list and 
thus brought to the attention of citizens 
everywhere the names of the men and 
women who collectively are drawing 

2,853,312 every year from the national 
treasury. Of the list thus printed it 
probably is true that it contains the min- 
imum percentage of fraud. As the Sun 
says: “If any part of the list will with- 
stand the severest criticism this part 
will.” But the names on it constitute 
but a little over one-third of one per cent. 
of the total number of pensioners, and 
only one-forty-seventh of the total an- 
nual expenditures. To publish the entire 
list is entirely beyond the power of any 
one newspaper. The Government should 
do this. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Herald last week did well to state 
the facts concerning the number of high- 
salaried officials in the Washington de- 
partments who are drawing large or 
small pensions. It is well that the ques- 
tion should be distinctly brought before 
the community as to the moral right of 
men who are entirely competent to earn 
their living to take advantage of their 
legal right to draw money from the treas- 
ury. 

It is gratifying to see that the responsi- 
bility for the present condition of affairs 
is being placed where it belongs—on poli- 
ticians, greedy and corrupt pension agents 
and cowardly legislators. And it is 
equally gratifying to see that some of the 
veterans of the war are joining in the de- 
mand for a reform which will not only 
purge present lists, but so alter legisla- 
tion as to make it less inclusive and less 
capable of lax administration. 

Such resolutions as were passed by 
Encampment No. 1, Union Veteran Le- 
gion of Pittsburg, Pa., last week have 
the right ring. They are too long to 
quote in full, but the following extracts 
indicate their tenor: 

Whereas, Encampment No. 1, Union Vet- 
eran Legion of Pennsylvania, in encampment, 
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composed of more than 1,000 veterans, whose 
average term of service is more than thiee 
years and two months, yet of whose member- 
ship not fifty per cent. is on the pension roll, 
and of this percentage four-fifths are on the 
rolls of wounds received in line of duty, views 
with regret the alarming increase of pensions, 
many of which, we greatly fear, have been 
granted to undeserving men and are utterly at 
variance in many cases with the services ren- 
dered the Government, but believing and in- 
sisting that liberal pensions should be granted 
for wounds received and disabilities contracted 
in the service of the Government, and that the 
granting of a just pension is not an act of 
charity, but one of justice, and that the pen- 
op roll should be a roll of honor; therefore 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the pen- 
sion act of 1890, known as the Indigent Pen- 
sion Bill, as opening the door to frauds and 
perjury, to the granting of pensions t» substi- 
tutes and those who have rendered but little, 
if any, service to the Government; that we 
are also opposed to the granting of all special 
pensions. 
The Taxation of Colleges and Churches 

The comparatively recent decisions of 
the assessors of New Haven, Ct., and 
Williamstown, Somerville and Amherst, 
Mass., to tax certain portions of the 
properties of Yale University and Wil- 
liams, Tufts and Amherst Colleges, pre- 
sage a conflict over the taxation of col- 
lege property in New England which ere 
long will take on more formidable as- 
pects. Already the executives of the col- 
leges have taken counsel together about 
the matter and decided to seek a decision 
of the highest courts as soon as it can be 
had. Should the assessors really have 
public opinion back of them, as they claim 
to have, then the matter will also soon 
come before the legislatures of the differ- 
ent States, in Massachusetts and Connect- 
icut probably sooner than elsewhere. In 
this connection itis to be noted that a pleb- 
iscite of the people of the intelligent, pro- 
gressive and in many ways model city of 
Toronto, Can., has just resulted in a de- 
cision to abolish all tax exemptions, the 
vote standing over two to one in favor 
of this radical change. This means that 
all its churehes and educational institu- 
tions hereafter must pay their share 
of taxes. As the people of Toronto are 
pre-eminently a churcli-going, church-lov- 
ing people, and as they are the supporters 
of superior schools and a fine university, 
it cannot be imputed unto them that they 
did not know what they were doing when 
they voted as they did. 


The United States and Turkey 
Editorials in some of the leading Boston 
and New York journals during the past 
week have indicated that there is consid- 
erable public opinion in favor of vigorous 
action by the United States in pressing for 
satisfaction from Turkey for the outrages 
perpetrated upon Christian mission prop- 
erty in the fall of 1895. Last week a com- 
mittee consisting of William E. Dodge, 
Everett P. Wheeler and Darwin R. James 
of New York city, accompanied by ex- 
Secretary of State Foster, waited upon 
President McKinley and asked him to 
outline and enforce a policy which would 
lead the sultan to understand that the 
rights of American citizens in Turkey 
must be respected actually as well as 
nominally. His attention was called to 
the fact that the Republican national 
platform of 1896 contained a plank de- 
nouncing the Armenian massacres and 
stating that American residents had been 
exposed to the gravest dangers and Amer- 
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ican property destroyed. Therefore the 
party announced its belief that ‘there 
and everywhere American citizens and 
American property must be absolutely 
protected at all hazards and at any cost.” 
Members of this committee have been 
asked to state just what the President 
said to them in reply to their petition, but 
they have declined to reveal this. It is 
intimated, however, from other sources 
that he said that he had chosen Dr. Angell 
to be minister to Turkey because he be- 
lieved him to be thoroughly interested in 
the subject the committee were eager to 
have settled and fit to handle it; that 
measures were now being taken to bring 
the issue to a head very soon; that he held 
the cause which they represented in the 
highest respect, and that they might safely 
depend on him to see American rights en- 
forced in Turkey with the full power of 
our Government. There is no question 
but that some such resolute action as we 
have again and again demanded must be 
taken before Turkey will make good the 
losses done to the missions of the Ameti- 
can Board. This view obtains in England, 
where we find the Christian World saying 
that “so long as the United States con- 
tinues to deal with Turkey in this matter 
as with a civilized state . . . it is utterly 
unlikely that Turkey will ever pay... 
until the American minister delivers the 
ultimatum cash or cannon.” This sur- 
mise is confirmed by the latest news from 
Constantinople to the effect that Minister 
Angell is meeting with little success in 
his pacific demands for indemnity. 
Engliand’s Policy in Turkey 

The most damaging indictment of Salis- 
bury’s policy in dealing with Turkey. dur- 
ing and after the Armenian massacres 
that we have seen is the charge ‘made in 
the London letter of The Nation, whose 
correspondent credits Lord Salisbury with 
having foreseen the. ultimate object of 
the compact between Russia, Germany 
and France, i. e., a continental coalition 
against Great Britain and her trade inter- 
ests in Africa and Asia. As he puts it, 
“Of these endeavors, persistently but 
noiselessly carried on, the British Govern- 
ment has been perfectly cognizant, and 
therefore its attitude has been extremely 
wary, making all possible concessions to 
France, sacrificing much in order to 
maintain the European concert and re- 
main within it, and, above all, provoking 
with consummate skill and as boundless 
cruelty those successive disturbances and 
complications in Turkey which were in- 
tended to compel Russia to keep her atten- 
tion fixed on the Levant. Thus she was 
allowed no leisure to act in the far East 
as she was fully determined to do before 
Japan had time to recruit from the last 
war.” This credits Lord Salisbury with 
more acumen than is generally conceded 
to him by the British, and virtually 


charges him with having incited the sultan | 


to massacre the Armenians in order that 
British trade interests in Africa and Asia 
might not suffer. If this be true, he is 
not worthy to be the foreign minister of a 
Christian nation. But so grave a charge 
needs greater evidence than we have yet 
seen in order to make it worthy of cre- 
dence. 

The correspondent of the London Times 
at Constantinople, writing on the present 
relation of the sultan to the Armenians, 
says that the former has come to the con- 
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clusion that it is easier to buy off the 
heads of the revolutionary movement 
than to continue the policy of wholesale 
massacre, and is working to that end, as- 
sisted by the new Armenian patriarch, 
who is much opposed to the -terrorist 
methods of the revolutionary societies. 
No Armenians are allowed either to enter 
or leave the country or even to travel 
within the empire, and arbitrary arrests 
are numerous. The conclusion of the 
correspondent is that the only hope of the 
Armenians lies in the temporary quies- 
cence of the revolutionary societies. 


Shall We Be [lisrepresented at Peking 

Mr. Page’s name has again been sent to 
the Senate as Mr. McKinley’s choice for 
minister to China. Opposition to his 
confirmation is growing in the Senate, 
thanks to events in the far East, which 
impress upon the most hidebound of par- 
tisans the imperative necessity of our 
having at that post a man qualified by 
experience, training and natural aptitude 
to hold his own with the European diplo- 
mats and efficiently to guard our national 
interests. Such a man we have in the 
present minister, Mr. Denby. He has 
served for eight years or more, is the 
dean of the diplomatic corps, and as such 
has the responsible duty of drafting all 
collective notes that may be addressed to 
the Chinese Foreign Office. If he, with 
all that he knows, is set aside for Mr. 
Page, who has everything to learn, the 
important post of dean of the diplomatic 
corps will fall into the hands of a French 
Roman Catholic, and thus we shall play 
directly into the hands of the two Pow- 
ers, Russia and France, most antagonistic 
to our commercial and religious interests 
within the empire. Mr. Denby has the 
entire confidence of all Christian mis- 
sionaries in China, and can better repre- 
sent our commercial interests there than 
any other available man. If he is thrust 
aside now, simply because he was first 
appointed by a Democratic President, it 
will be a questionable act for which the 
President and Secretary Gage will be held 
responsible, Mr. Page being Mr. Gage’s 
protégé. 


Affairs in the Far East 

The British official in charge of the 
Korean finances was still at his post 
when news was last cabled from Seoul. 
The cash being in a Hong-Kong bank and 
only transferable by his signature, he 
seems to have a whip hand so long as 
Great Britain orders him to remain at 
his post. China has turned to Great 
Britain for assistance in placing a loan of 
$80,000,000, and if Great Britain consents, 
as now seems likely, she will have done 
much toward nullifying the intrigues of 
Russia and France; for the loan is to be 
repaid by a portion of the revenue from 
inland customs and the right to supervise 
its collection goes with the pledge, and of 
course Sir Robert Hart would naturally 
be selected to do for this branch of the 
Chinese customs service what he already 
has done for the branch which controls 
the revenue derived from trade with 
other nations. Great Britain also is 
credited with having given China to un- 
derstand, as has Japan, that no conces- 
sions to other Powers must be granted or 
can be tolerated which will in any way 
even seem to restrict the freest inter- 
course of British merchants and traders 








in all parts of the empire. To secure 
this end the British navy and army are 
said to stand ready to co-operate with 
Japan against any Powers that may say 
nay. -In taking this stand Great Britain 
has the sympathy and moral support of 
the United States. China’s cession to 
Germany of territory on the Shan-Tung 
promontory turns out to be far less in area 
than was at first claimed, and is restricted 
in tenure to fifty years. Germany seems 
to have gained a valuable harbor for a 
coaling station, but a partition of China 
in any wholesale way has not begun. 


For Current History Notes see page 48, 





In Brief 


We are pleased to introduce to our readers 
this week The Man in the Gallery, whose other 
name is Gerald Stanley Lee. He is by no means 
a stranger to many of us, who in previops 
years have enjoyed his racy writings in our 
columns. From his new post of observation 
he will scan the congregation sharply. Better 
be on your good behavior and avoid tardiness, 
inattention and slumberous tendencies. 





A Western minister lately resigned his pas- 
torate that he might cultivate his voice. But 
a still better way for ministers deficient in 
vocal skill is to put in practice every week 
what they learn about managing the voice, 
and to learn as much about it as they can. 





The Christian Advocate, Zion’s Herald, 
Christian Register and United Presbyterian 
come to us this week in orderly procession, 
with new faces, new forms, new dress, wit- 
nessing to the rapid evolution of the religious 
newspaper. Welcome, friends. Your voices 
are familiar and your clothes are attractive. 
They will fit better when you have worn them 
longer. 





In Christian Work Dr. J. M. Whiton raises 
the same questions concerning the Revised 
Version of the Bible which are discussed by 
Professor Hincks this week in our columns. 
It seems generally to be admitted that the 
weight of scholarly judgment in this country 
is in favor of the Revised Version. Why 
should not the Bible Society now furnish it 
as cheaply as the old version? 





A joint commission on federation, represent- 
ing the M. E. churches North and South, is in 
session in Baltimore. These two bodies were 
one till 1844, when they divided on the question 
of slavery. It is hardly likely that they will 
come again into organic union, but it is quite 
possible that they may enter into arrange- 
ments which will leave to each its own terri- 
tory and promote harmony in their missionary 
work. 





Paul is a fruitful subject of study for any 
Christian at any time. Recently a great many 
persons have been brought into fresh contact 
with him through the International Lessons. 
They in particular will enjoy the illustrated 
article in this issue by Miss Rowe. But its 
interest and value are not limited to any sea- 
son or single class of readers, and so we ad- 
vise not only a perusal of the article but its 
preservation. 





“We are giving your Handbook a wider 
circulation than ever in our parish. You im- 
prove it each year. It is an extremely useful, 
all-around little book, and a beauty, too.” 
This is unsolicited testimony. Reference to 
our church news columns will show that the 
Handbook course of Bible readings is at- 
tracting much attention. Many are discover- 
ing that its method is quite different from 
that of ordinary selections and has a care- 
fully planned educative as well as devotional 


purpose. 
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We regret that currency was given in our 
Chicago correspondence to reports generally 
circulated in the papers to the effect that Com- 
mander Booth-Tucker had said that Mrs. 
Ballington Booth had at no time been seriously 
ill. Thechief secretary of the Salvation Army 
writes that the reports ‘‘all arose from an 
answer which the commander gave to an in- 
quiry as to how Mrs. Booth was, to which he 
replied that according to reports from the 
hospital she was much better, in fact, able to 
do work with her secretary. As for implying 
that she had not been sick or that there was 
any shamming about it, this was farthest from 
his thoughts. The reports which we had re- 
ceived and to which he referred had given us 
much joy and they were simply given out with 
the purest and best of intentions.” 





The resignation last Sunday of Rev. Dr. 
John Hall of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, after a ministry of thirty years in 
that pulpit, will, if accepted, remove from the 
pastorate of the city of New York a distinct, 
impressive and powerful personality. Dr. 
Hall breught from Belfast, Ireland, a pecul- 
iar training and experience whose influence 
he has retained during his long ministry in 
this country, while he has successfully adapted 
them to present conditions. Above all things, 
he has illustrated the ancient and honored 
type of the man of God, a faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ. Many have felt that to see him 
in the pulpit was to hear a sermon, while in 
his visits to thousands of homes he has stood 
as the ideal of a pastor and personal friend. 
Our chief city can ill afford to lose from its 
active ministry such a witness for the trath. 





Watch night services have ceased to be as- 
sociated in the public mind with Methodist 
churches only. In Boston, for instance, no 
more impressive gatherings are held than 
those at Trinity Church and at Tremont Tem- 
ple. The First Church in Detroit held a serviee 
which began with the rendering of Dudley 
Buck’s The Song of the Night, and continued 
with specially prepared responsive readings 
and a sermon by Dr. Boynton, in the course of 
which he is reported to have said: ‘‘ The ten- 
der brace of a day that is gone will never 
come back to me.’”’ Such pensive recollec- 
tions of the bracing New England climate in 
which Dr. Boynton was reared and has spent 
most of his life would be eminently proper 
ones to cherish on New Year’s Eve, but re- 
membering Dr. Boynton’s accuracy as well as 
facility in quoting the poets we are inclined to 
believe that what he actually said was: 


The tender grace of a day that is gone 
Will never come back to me. 





Rev. M. J. Savage’s attacks upon the his- 
toric creeds of Christendom have called forth 
many protests in the New York press, and in 
one of these letters it was asserted by a corre- 
spondent that when Dr. Savage was in Boston 
he did not truly represent the spirit or atti- 
tude of Unitarianism. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale has chivalrously come to Dr. Savage’s 
defense, and affirms that “if any clergyman 
ever represented the spirit and attitude of the 
Unitarian body in Boston it was he [Dr. Sav- 
age].”” With all due respect to Dr. Hale, we 
still are fain to believe that most substan- 
tial Unitarians in Boston would rather point 
to other men in their ministry here as more 
truly representative of them. If Dr. Hale be 
right, then Unitarianism is in a worse condi- 
tion than we thought it was, for Dr. Savage is 
a rationalist pure and simple, and a man so 
puffed up with his own conceit that he ven- 
tures to affirm that his mother was as worthy 
of the reverence of Christians as the mother 
of Jesus Christ. If this statement is doubted, 
it will be easy to quote the evidence from a 
sermon recently delivered by Mr. Savage in 
New York city. 





It is worthy of note that at the meeting of 
the Massachusetts Prison Reform League last 
week, which was attended by many of the 
Protestant and Catholic clergy of Boston and 
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several of the influential politicians of the 
better sort, the dominant note seemed to be 
one of inclination to retreat somewhat from 
the opinion which has been popular among 
penologists of late, namely, that the prisoner 
was to be reformed by manifestations of pity 
and acts of tenderness. Thus Commissioner 
Marshall, who has charge of Boston’s penal 
and reformatory institutions, said that “men 
who get drunk should not be punished as they 
are now, the punishment falling upon the 
family more than on the drunkard. They 
should be put to shame before the community. 
Even the pillory would be better than the 
system now employed.”” Mr. Denham of the 
legislative committee on prisons argued that 
drunkards should be treated in some way that 
would put them to public shame, Hon. Rob- 
ert Treat Paine felt that there was a danger 
of carrying the reform idea too far in prisons. 
The idea of a prison or reformatory asa pleas- 
ant place to spend the winter should be erad- 
icated by making them unpleasant places 
at any time. Rev. Leighton Parks recom- 
mended more godly severity as well as human 
charity. These are wholesome sentiments, 
indicating a much needed reaction. 





The Man in the Gallery * 


BY GERALD STANLEY LEE 

The place where a man sits in church— 
Theophilus claims—is a part of his reli- 
gion. I hope it is. What would become 
of my character behind any other post 
(fourth from the front on the left-hand 
side) I would not dare to say, and as for 
sitting the way other people do—most of 
them—in a common, ordinary indistin- 
guishable crowd of pews, I cannot under- 
stand it, and on the ground floor, and 
with nothing but a number to know 
where to worship by, and with the same 
backs of the same five or six heads before 
one every Sunday and no outlook to 
speak of—a bit of an aisle, of course, and 
a few chance profiles here and there, per- 
haps, but no big, beautiful, congrega- 
tional sense, or sense of overlooking 
everything, or of feeling how many kinds 
of prayers there are and kinds of people 
and how the worship rises to the soul of 
God in so many kinds of ways and all the 
sacred wonder of it. 

I do not know what would become of 
me if I could not sit in the gallery, if it 
could not belong to me to be the one who 
keeps looking down as the days go on, 
who sees the people in their going out 
and their coming in, who listens in their 
listening, and whose soul has learned the 
truth across their faces, who has even 
learned to pray with the thought of their 
being there, to whom the bowing of 
their heads is now and always will be, he 
knows not why, the most beautiful invo- 
cation in the world. 

Of course the Man in the Gallery is 
not without his prejudices, and I am free 
to confess that the gallery is one of them. 
It’s probably because I’ve noticed that 
when I’m in it it’s about the only preju- 
dice I can have. Once let me get well 
seated (fourth pillar from the front, left- 
hand side) and the service well started, 
and the people settled in their placés, and 
it’s about the hardest place to keep preju- 
dices in, or to be a little mean in, or bear 
a grudge, or to think of anything from 
the underside I know of. Whether it’s 
the position of being a little above things, 
or something about the way the people 
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look when they are seeking God together, 
or asking to be forgiven for their sins, I 
cannot tell. All Ican say is that this 
place in the gallery is the best place to 
love everybody in, and the hardest place 
not to, that I know anything about. 

Theseat in the pulpit has its advantages, 
of course. 
many human lives ina pulpit. One feels 
the presence of them there, inall the light 
and shadow of the church and in move- 
ment and in the sound of voices, but it is 
different in a pulpit. A pulpit is an anx- 
ious, strenuous place. The endeavor of 
one poor mortal spirit all by itself to 
reach across a congregation’s mighty life, 
like the love of Christ—what shall one 
expect? Is it not more than enough, by 
the grace of God, to try to speak for the 
people, to say nothing of speaking to 
them ? 

I have tried the seat in the pulpit. 
The vision of its vast and unforgotten 
moments, and the glory of its strife, and 
the answer from those below that came 
to it, and the answer from above—no one 
shall ever take away from me the long, 
slow memory of these, reaching down the 
declining years like a soft and wonderful 
light for an old man’s life. 

But the seat in the gallery, with its 
gentle quietness, with its modest hiding 
way and friendly pillar, it is such a silent, 
overlooking, wondering, delighted, shar- 
ing, confidential kind of a place, so close 
to the people and so close to the minister 
besides, and it has so many kinds of moods 
in it from both of them, and so often the 
one you want, that at all events, for bet- 
ter or worse, Iam the Man in the Gallery, 
and, if these are not to be considered as 
reasons, the reasons, whatever they are, 
are the reasons why I am bound to think 
that, to all intents and purposes, this seat 
of mine in the gallery (fourth pillar from 
the front on the left-hand side) is the best 
seat in the church. 





“Helping Together By Prayer” 
BY MRS. CONSTANS L. GOODELL 


In most of our churches the women 
sustain various organizations for Chris- 
tian fellowship and work, which give the 
members ample scope for the exercise of 
their individual and united energies and 
powers. Prayer meetings and missionary 
meetings and gatherings for Bible study 
are among the regular engagements of 
the week. Interesting and varied pro- 
grams are prepared and followed out, con- 
sisting of reports, discussions, thoughtful 
papers, songs and prayers. 

As we come together in these ways for 
mutual benefit and co-operation, we need, 
first of all, to get into personal fellowship 
with God. We cannot emphasize this 
thought too much. We frequently hear 
the complaint, ‘‘So few of our ladies are 
willing to lead in prayer!” It is, of 
course, expected of the minister's wife 
and certain of the older members, but the 
number is often very limited of those 
who will even consent to take their turn. 
“TI pray thee, have me excused,’’ is the 
plea. 

Is there not something radically wrong 
here, which may easily be righted? We 
all expect to share in the work, why 
should we not also share in asking God’s 
helpinit? Why should certain ones al- 
ways be depended upon to do this and 


One feels the gathering of — 
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others always be excused? Would not 
the interest of the hour be enhanced if 
many participated in this exercise, in- 
stead of the same few, week after week 
—a new voice now and then, in place of 
the old, familiar ones, sweet though they 
are? 

Two or three considerations I would 
urge upon those whose hearts are warm 
and responsive, but who perhaps timidly 
shrink from this. First, your prayer 
need not be lengthy. We are not heard 
for our “much speaking.”” The wise man 
said, ‘‘God is in heaven and thou upon 
earth; therefore let thy words be few.” 

I would not say it irreverently, but I 
have sometimes thought there was such a 
thing as a monopoly in prayer, when one 
seems almost unconsciously to absorb the 
whole range of petition, leaving, so to 
speak, no available material for others 
who might wish to follow. They feel it 
has all been said. A few simple, earnest 
words right from one’s heart will awaken 
sympathetic chords in other hearts where 
an extended, ponderous prayer will weary. 

Again you will get a certain blessing 
yourself which will come to you in no 
other way. It is often said: “‘The meet- 
ing in which you yourself bear a part is 
always a good one.” There is a deal of 
truth in this. You take up your cross for 
Christ’s sake, and it brings the benedic- 
tion of his loving presence into your soul. 

In the third place, you will communi- 
cate a certain blessing to others which 
they might fail to receive if you always 
kept silence. It may not be apparent at 
once, but some other shrinking one like 
yourself will be touched by your faith 
and courage, and will herself take heart 
and do the same. Thus a freedom of fel- 
lowship will soon prevail where before 
there was coldness and reserve. 

In my early days we held a weekly 
prayer meeting in our academy. On one 
occasion, during a season of spiritual 
awakening, one of the young ladies, whose 
heart had been greatly quickened, was 
asked to offer prayer. It did not oc- 
cur to her to decline, and with glowing 
readiness she began: ‘‘Dear Jesus! ”’— 
That was all she said. Her voice fal- 
tered and she stopped. That look into 
his sweet face was more than she could 
bear. The flood gates of her soul were 
opened and she burst into tears. A si- 
lence followed more impressive than 
words could be. Presently another took 
up her unfinished sentence and carried it 
along. It may well be imagined that 
through the seeming failure of this ten- 
der disciple of Christ, whose heart-yearn- 
ings could not find adequate expression 
in words, came to all present a fresh 
revelation of his all-encompassing love 
and power. 


Not the words we speak, though ever so fair, 
But the spirit we breathe, is the measure of prayer. 


The habit of praying with others is one . 


that may be cultivated. And many in- 
stances might be cited where natural 
timidity has in a short time given way 
and the blessed communion of the saints 
has come to be realized as never before. 
A pretty safe rule in our religious gather- 
ings is to do the things you are asked to 
do. This is one of the actual require- 
ments in most of our woman’s clubs, and 
no one who joins thinks of demurring. 
If it works well in our clubs why will it 
not in our prayer meetings ? 
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The “Revision” in the American Churches 


The Anglo-American revision of the 
New Testament has been in circulation 
sixteen years, that of the Old Testament 
thirteen. What position has the new 
version gained in the esteem of the re- 
ligious public? Has it won the favor of 
a good proportion of those who love and 
habitually read the Bible? Is it widely 
used in public religious services? Is its 
influence growing, and are there indica- 
tions that the hope of its authors—that it 
would ultimately supplant the King 
James version—will be realized ? 

Believing that inquiry into the pros- 
pects of the revision may now be profit- 
ably made, I sent last summer to each 
of one hundred clergymen, selected, re- 
spectively, from the Baptist, Congrega- 
tionalist, Methodist and Presbyterian de- 
nominations (the exclusion of the revision 
from the service of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church made it inexpedient to address 
any of its ministers), a copy of a return 


post-card containing the following ques- - 


tions: 

1. Do you read from the Revised Version in 
conducting public worship, habitually? Fre- 
quently? Rarely? Never? 

2. Is the revision read in conducting the 
general exercises of your Sunday school? Do 
Many of the teachers use it in expounding the 
lesson? Do any so use it? 

3. Do you use the revision in your personal 
study and perusal of the Scriptures ? 

4. Is it your impression that of those among 
your people who habitually read the Bible a 
part, say a fourth, use the revision ? 

5. Do you approve the revision, and wish 
that it may become the standard Bible of the 
English-speaking peoples ? 

The clergymen addressed are, for the 
most part, men of prominence in their 
respective denominations, not a few of 
them, indeed, stand in the front rank. 
The country as well as the city parish, 
however, is represented in the list. I 
frankly admit that the selection was 


directed to obtaining a representation of- 


the educated and open-minded clergy. 
Three hundred and seventeen ministers 
sent answers to my questions. (I should 
probably have had more answers if the 
cards had not been sent at a time when 
many ministers are away from home.) 

To question one. About one-fifth (in 
reducing fractions to their lowest terms 
I disregard absolute accuracy) profess to 
use the revision habitually in conducting 
public worship. About the same propor- 
tion say that they never use it in the pul- 
pit. About one-fourth use it frequently 
there. About one-third use it in the pul- 
pit sometimes, but rarely. 

To question two. One-ninth of the re- 
spondents say that the revision is read 
in conducting the general exercises of 
their respective Sunday schools; eight- 
ninths say that it is not. One-fourth 
think that many of the teachers in their 
respective schools use the revision in ex- 
pounding the lesson. One-fourth think 
that none of their teachers employ it. 
One-half believe that a few of their 
teachers so use it. 

To question three. The almost unani- 
mous reply is that the respondent uses the 
revision in his personal study of the 
Scriptures. In some cases the use is 
merely that of comparison with the King 
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James. But with the great majority, so 
far as an English version is used, it is the 
revision. 

To question four. One-sixth say that 
in their judgment as many as one-fourth 
of those of their people who habitually 
read the Bible use the revision; five- 
sixths give the contrary answer. 

To question five. A little more than 
one-half of the respondents approve the 
revision and would like to see it become 
the standard version. It should be added 
that many of these add some qualification 
to this opinion, such as: “until we can 
have a better,” or “when some needed 
corrections shall have been made,’”’ or 
“IT should prefer to see the suggestions 
of the American editors incorporated in 
the text.” 

I will not give the relative representa- 
tion of Baptists, Congregationalists and 
so on in the totalities indicated by the 
above fractions, for the aim of this arti- 
cle will not be promoted’ by such an in- 
terdenominational comparison. I may, 
however, venture to say that the propor- 
tion of Congregational ministers who pro- 
fess to use the revision in the pulpit and 
to desire its supremacy exceeds that of 
any other denomination. 

Besides the inquiries addressed to min- 
isters, a further evidence of the position 
gained by the revision was sought in the 
attitude towards it taken by those con- 
ducting religious exercises in our leading 
colleges and universities. Eighteen of 
these were selected as representative. 
Inquiries addressed to officers of these 
institutions and courteously answered 
brought out the following facts. In nine 
the revision is either habitually or fre- 
quently used, in the other nine it is never 
or rarely employed. 

From the facts which I have collected 
two inferences may fairly be drawn. (1) 
The revision has gained extensive influ- 
ence with the American clergy. The 
great majority of our educated ministers 
find it of important service in their pri- 
vate study of the Scriptures. A large 
part, probably not far from one-half, feel 
that its faithfulness in rendering the 
original demands that it be frequently, 
if not habitually, used in the conduct 
of public worship. No inconsiderable 
moiety, perhaps as many as one-half, be- 
lieve that it is, on the whole, the most 
adequate rendering of the Scriptures into 
English and that which deserves the 
widest use. 

(2) The revision is not, comparatively 
speaking, much used by the laity—even 
those ministers who like it and use it in 
conducting divine service have to admit 
that their people, for the most part, use 
the King James. In the general exer- 
cises of the Sunday school, which are 
usually conducted by laymen, it is seldom 
used. Relatively few teachers use it in 
instructing their classes. To be sure, 
the text of the revision is printed side by 
side with that of the Authorized Version 
in the higher grades of the lesson papers 
published for the Sunday schools of three 
denominations. But this arrangement is 
the act of ministers; it is their recognition 
of the accuracy of the revision. We may 


not infer from it that the teachers use 
this version in their study and exposi- 
tion. The ministers whom I have con- 
sulted say that for the most part they do 
not. The action of the Congregational 
Publishing Society in dropping, about a 
year ago, the text of the revision from 
its lesson papers is further evidence that 
they are right. We cannot believe, then, 
that the Revised Version has made much 
progress towards becoming the Bible of 
the common people. 

It may be worth while to ask why the 
new version has gained so little influence 
with the laity, compared with that which 
it has gained with the ministry. It may 
be suggested that it is because the min- 
isters know the original Scriptures and 
can appreciate the superior accuracy of 
the revision. They see its advantage (as 
regards faithfulness) so clearly as to care 
less for the sacrifice involved in changing 
hallowed words for unfamiliar (and often 
less musical) ones. 

No doubt this explanation touches the 
facts. It does not seem entirely adequate, 
however, when one remembers that those 
who cannut read the original Scriptures 
are more indebted to a translation which 
makes many passages clear which are 
unintelligible in the King James than are 
those who can, and, furthermore, that 
ministers, who are especially responsible 
for the beauty of worship, are presumably 
more sensitive even than their people to 
the charm of the old version. 

I believe that the chief reason of the 
relatively little use of the revision by the 
laity is a prosaic one—its cost, as com- 
pared with that of the King James. The 
Bible societies undersell the new version. 
With ministers who see in this version 
one of the tools of their trade, this fact 
counts for little. It counts for much 
with the great mass of the laity. They 
wish to get the best bound Bible possible 
for their money. Their dollar will give 
them a much more attractive copy of the 
King James than of the revision. With 
many who would otherwise buy the latter 
this consideration carries the day. 

The King James version was not thus 
hampered in its race for popular favor. 
The publishers into whose hands it was 
committed, Robert Barker of London, 
and the presses of the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, had the exclusive 
right to print English Bibles in England. 
This monopoly could not have been used 
to the disadvantage of the version made 
under the auspices of the reigning king. 
On the contrary, well known facts show 
that it was so used as to help that version 
supplant its rivals. Not a single edition 
of the Great Bible was printed after the 
King James translation appeared. The 
earliest quarto editions of the latter were: 
made as similar in form as possible to 
the later quarto editions of the popular 
Geneva Version, evidently with the aim 
of commending them to those who were 
fond of this version. So the King James 
had a fair chance to overcome the strong 
prejudice which it encountered at the 
outset of its career from good people, 
jealous of the hallowed associations which 
had gathered about the earlier version-,. 
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and to win its way to popular favor by its 
merit. One cannot but ask whether it 
would ever have done this had it from its 
first appearance been handicapped by a 
price twenty-five or thirty per cent. 
greater than that carried by its rivals. 

It may be said with confidence, then, 
that until the revision is freed from the 
destructive competition created by the 
Bible Societies it will not circulate widely 
among the people. The example and in- 
fluence of its ministers have done about 
all that they may be expected to do for 
its circulation. There are good reasons 
for believing that it has not a growing sale. 
The fact that at least two editions have 
been thrown upon the market at a greatly 
reduced price makes for this opinion. 

The question suggests itself, Must the 
revision always carry this disabling bur- 
den? The fourteen years’ usufruct of 
the English university presses is about 
to expire. From 1899 onward they will 
have no property right whatever in the 
revision. The American Bible Society 
may then print editions of it if it will. 
May it not be properly asked to do so by 
as many of its constituents as believe 
that a wider circulation of the Revised 
Version would be for the advantage of 
the Christian public? Why should not 
an English translation, which was given 
to the world by a company of editors 
fairly representing English and American 
Biblical scholarship, and which, after 
fourteen years’ trial, has approved itself 
to an important section of the ministry, 
be given the advantage of the funds of 
the society? Is it necessary that those 
funds should be made to work against 
the circulation of what may fairly be 
called, in spite of some obvious defects, a 
better rendering of a purer text of Holy 
Scripture? If the constitution of the 
society obliges it to print the King James 
version exclusively, may not an altera- 
tion be made which will allow it to issue 
editions of the revision as well? And 
would not the ends for which the society 
was founded be furthered by such alter- 
ation and the use of the liberty so 
gained ? 





Happenings in Washington 


BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


New Year’s Day without the time- 
honored official reception at the White 
House hardly seemed like New Year's 
Day at all. Of course the members of 
the Cabinet and the heads of bureaus 
showed their sympathy with the Presi- 
dent, by not keeping open house, and the 
day was a quiet one throughout the Dis- 
trict. On three other occasions, at least, 
the White House doors have been closed 
on New Year’s Day. But never before 
has the passing away of the mother ofa 
President stopped the whirl of society or 
the wheels of legislation. On the day of 
the funeral of this venerable lady the ma- 
‘jority of the Cabinet were with the Presi- 
dent at Canton, both houses of Congress 
took a recess, and flags were at half mast 
throughout the capital. It is a salutary 
lesson to have the ending of this whole- 
some life so recognized because its ster- 
ling virtues abide in an honored son. 

Perhaps it was the tender thought of 
the President in his bereavement that 
made the holidays more than ever home 
festival days. Merchants closed their 
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shops on the two consecutive Saturdays, 
government clerks were given an extra 
half-day, fine weather and good cheer pre- 
vailed. Many churches had services on 
Christmas Day and New Year’s Eve. At 
noon on the last day of the year a number 
of the clerks in the pension office who 
have fine voices came out into the western 
corridor and sang some of the stirring 
warsongs. Commissioner Evans and the 
entire clerical force of the office were the 
audience and the great court of the pen- 
sion building lent itself with fine effect to 
this impromptu singing out of the old 
year. 

Librarian Young is putting to good use 
many of the rooms in the Congressional 


Library. The collection of manuscripts | 


is being arranged in one, in another is 
soon to be a full exhibit of graphic arts. 
He would have the historical manuscripts 
and original archives relating to the three 
departments of government, and now 
scattered in buildings not fire-proof, con- 
centrated in the new library. One room 
is for the use of the blind, and during 
certain hours of each day some one reads 
aloud, so that even without sight some 
advantage may be gained from the beau- 
tiful library that continues to be the 
wonder and delight of all visitors. An 
altruistic effort not connected with the 
Congressional Library, but with our 
small, portionless City Free Library, is 
the plan of home circulating libraries. 
Sets of fifty carefully selected books are 
put into homes in the least favored and 
most crowded sections of the city. They 
are for the use of all in the locality who 
care to read them and return them within 
a certain time. The library becomes an 
easy introduction for a lady visitor. A 
loan collection of fine tapestries and the 
bequest of some good paintings, the col- 
lection of a resident of this city, are re- 
cent valuable additions to the art gal- 
lery. 

The Public Art League of the United 
States, having in its membership of more 
than 800 Messrs. Richard Watson Gilder, 
Augustus §* Gaudens, John La Farge of 
New York, Mr. T. W. Clark of Boston 
and Mr. Glenn Brown of this city, are 
ready to have presented to Congress a 
bill for an art commission, its jurisdic- 
tion not to be confined wholly to archi- 
tecture. 

The reception to Dr. Nansen by the 
National Geographic Society and some 
weeks later his illustrated lecture were 
easily the most brilliant gatherings here 
in 1897 of literary and scientific people. 
Alas that the kindly president of the so- 
ciety, Mr. Gardiner Hubbard, who wel- 
comed the famous explorer when he first 
arrived, had passed on into the silent 
land when he came the second time. Dr. 
Nansen has left at the National Museum 
for the present his sledges, kyacks, the 
togs and the cooking utensils that went 
with him to that little dot on the map 
now known as Farthest North. 

The First Church does not appear in 
The Congregationalist Handbook among 
the ten largest, but there have been times 
during the year when its membership 
reached 1,000. At its annual meeting, 
just held, the clerk gave statistics show- 
ing that during the past ten years more 
than one-half of the additions have been 
of Western rather than of New England 
people. That the denomination remains 
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true to its ancestry, however, even in this 
part of the country, is proven by the way 
in which. the Congregational Club cele- 
brated Forefathers’ Day. Prof. Isaac 
Clark of Howard University is the presi- 
dent, and his classmate at Yale, Mr. 
Chauncey Depew, came over from New 
York to make the speech of the even- 
ing, composing it en route. Mr. Webster 
Davis, Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, followed with a finished speech and 
captured his 250 listeners, as he has since 
other and larger New England gather- 
ings on New England soil. 





Current History Notes 


The long smoldering feeling of distrust and 
enmity cherished by Sweden and Norway for 
each other bids fair to flame forth again. The 
Emperor of Germany is reported to have said 
recently that in case of war German forces 
would be at the disposal of Sweden. 


It is not at all creditable to us as a people 
that Garden and Forest has ceased to exist 
because of inadequate support. For ten years 
it has set forth its claims in authoritative and 
attractive ways. It has been free from all 
trade influences and has been edited by men 
of the highest qualifications. 


The government of Venezuela and an Italian 
syndicate have come to an agreement, by 
which the latter agrees to found a bank with 
a capital of $4,000,000, to transport 1,000 Italian 
families per year to Venezuela, to which the 
Venezuelan Government will give six acres of 
land free, title to be acquired after three years’ 
occupation. This means much both for Ven- 
ezuela and Italy, and it also may contribute to 
a reduction of Italian emigration to this coun- 
try. 

The annual report of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company shows that the passengers car- 
ried by its vessels between this country and 
Japan and China numbered about 12,000, 
twenty-five per cent. greater than in 1896 and 
forty per cent. greater than in 1895. This in- 
crease is destined to grow rapidly in the near 
future. Few begin to realize the possibilities 
of growth in the relations between the United 
States and countries beyond the Pacific, or the 
signifieance to our future of events in the East. 


The American Federation of Labor, our 
most conservative labor organization, has is- 
sued an address to Congress asking for a law 
ordering an eight-hour work day on all public 
buildings; legislation which will make im- 
possible indiscriminate issuance of writs of 
injunction by equity courts ; a law prohibiting 
the transportation of prison made goods from 
one State to another; the adoption of a rea- 
sonable law restricting immigration, such re- 
striction to be determined by a test of illit- 
eracy. 

Prolonged ill health and differences of opin- 
ion respecting administrative policy have led 
Lady Henry Somerset to resign her position 
as president of the British W.C.T.U. Her 
re-election as vice-president of the World’s 
W. C. T. U. has led Mrs. Josephine Butler, 
superintendent of the Purity Department, to 
resign her position, she holding that the W. C. 
T. U. has stultified itself by re-electing one 
who has in any way condoned the system of 
licensed prostitution which the British army in 
India officially recognizes. 


Crimes against property increased in Bos- 
ton last year. Arrests for drunkenness de- 
creased. There were sixty-nine suicides, an 
ominous fact, indicating a tendency that is 
notable throughout the country, the Chicago 
Tribune’s review of the crime of 1897 showing 
that there were 6,600 suicides reported during 
the year, more of them being physicians than 
any other distinct class in the community. 
Thirty-seven per cent. of those arrested in 
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Boston during the year were not residents of 
the city. 


The nomination of Francis C. Lowell of Bos- 
ton to be United States judge for the district 
of Massachusetts, sent to the Senate last week 
by President McKinley, is an admirable one. 
His record as a member of the Boston City 
Council and General Court of Massachusetts 
is one of fearless, independent action in be- 
half of public welfare. As a legislator, as a 
contributor to the Christian Register and the 
Atlantic Monthly, he has revealed his ability 
as a student and critic of social and legal 
problems. His character a3 a Christian lay- 
man is flawless and his temperament is judi- 
cial. He will make a worthy successor to the 
late Judge Nelson. 


Durrant, the California, and O’Neil, the 
Massachusetts, murderer were hanged last 
week, the same day and hour. O’Neil was 
given a fair, but speedy, trial, found guilty 
and swiftly punished. Durrant has moved 
heaven and earth for nearly three years to 
secure a retrial and commutation of sentence. 
The one case has illustrated the celerity and 
certainty with which all such cases should be 
conducted; the other is a striking illustration 
of what overzealous attorneys and too lenient, 
hair-splitting judges may do to bring courts 
into contempt and to encourage lawlessness. 
Durrant was bred a Baptist. He seems to 
have died a Roman Catholic. 


The statistics of iron mining and iron and 
steel manufacture in this country for the year 
1897 show indisputably that the control of 
the world’s traffic in iron and steel has passed 
from Great Britain to the United States. It 
is largely due to the great stores of cheaply- 
mined, high-grade ores in Minnesota and Ala- 
bama, the use of labor saving devices that the 
British mine owner and employer know noth- 
ing about, and economy in transportation 
from the mine to the sea. Shipments of ore 
from the Lake Superior mines alone last year 
amounted to 12,500,000 gross tons. Our inanu- 
facturers are now putting down steel rails in 
Europe and Asia at prices that the British 
manufacturers cannot begin to rival. 


The governors of New York and Massachu- 
setts, in their inaugural messages, and the 
newly elected president of the Senate of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, in bis speech 
accepting the office, emphasized the necessity 
of retrenchment in publicexpenditure. Mass- 
achusetts’s net debt has increased from $4,377,- 
663 on Jan. 1, 1895, to $12,462,378 on Jan. 1, 
1898, much of this due, of course, to the great 
improvements undertaken in the metropolitan 


area, much of it to the construction of the. 


new and the restoration of the old State 
House, but more of it due to the tendency of 
legislators to be free with public funds, for- 
getful that at times when the individual is 
forced to retrench in expenditure the State 
should not be indifferent to its duty in imitat- 
ing his example. 


An analysis of the recent vote on the license 
question in Massachusetts cities, made by Mr. 
W. F. Clark, shows that nearly one-fifth of the 
registered voters did not approach the polls at 
all, and of the 247,333 who did, and voted for 
mayors and other officials, more than one- 
eleventh did not vote on the license question. 
In three cities, Fall River, Holyoke and New 
Bedford, the number of voters who refused to 
vote on the license question was larger than 
the number of those who remained at home 
and declined to vote. On the other hand, 
in Chelsea and Lynn there were no dodgers, 
in Lynn there being twenty-two more votes 
on the license question. than were cast for 
mayor. The largest percentage of indiffer- 
ence on the subject existed in the city of 
Newton, where, although the majority for no 
license was large, it might have been much 
larger had not more than fifty per cent. of the 
voters failed to express their opinions on the 
subject. 
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In and Around Chicago 


An Impressive Communion Service 

Few services of this character can have 
been more impressive than that last Sunday 
morning in the First Church conducted by 
the pastor, Dr. E. P. Goodwin. Since the be- 
ginning of May he has been laid aside by ill- 
ness of so serious a nature that he felt it 
necessary to resign his pulpit. The church 
committee, however, declined to ask for action 
upon it till Jan. 5, when it recommended that 
the resignation be not accepted, and that in- 
stead leave of absence for six months be 
given. This advice was approved. But Sun- 
day morning many feared that Dr. Goodwin 
was performing his last service for the people 
whose pastor he had been for thirty years. 
Members residing in distant parts of the city 
and former members were present in large 
numbers. It seemed as if the great church 
were once more itself, that all the changes 
which years had brought about were annulled, 
and the men once conspicuous as leaders were 
again in their place ready, as of old, to re- 
spond to their pastor’s earnest appeals for 
aggressive service and generous gifts. No 
one present could fail to be moved by the as- 
sociations of the hour. 

Dr. Govdwin emphasized the doctrines for 
which the church and its pulpit have stood, 
referred, in reading from Philippians, to the 
fact that Paul must have been about his own 
age when he wrote the letter, and have been 
in the service of Christ about as long as he 
himself had been pastor of the church, and 
said that the words of Paul expressed his own 
feelings for those to whom he had ministered. 
Nor could he fail at such a time to give testi- 
mony to the value of the church as an institu- 
tion of Christ, and to the value of the First 
Church to its members and to thougands of 
those not in its fellowship to whom these 
members with loving sympathy and tender- 
ness had ministered. He urged those present 
to place new emphasis on the church as a di- 
vine institution for which nothing else can be 
substituted, and to remember that its prob- 
lems are not primarily those which concern 
temporalities, but those which concern con- 
vergion and spiritual life. Seven persons 
were received to membership upon confes- 
sion. Baptism was administered to a child 
ef the church. Dr. Goodwin spoke with his 
old-time fervor, with even more than his 
usual tenderness, and rose, not infrequently, 
to hights of rarest eloquence. His address 
and his prayers, though somewhat brief, were 
an indication of the ability of the man, of his 
genuine piety, of his spirit of self-sacrifice, of 
his personal interest in every member of the 
congregation, and of his wide-reaching sym- 
pathy with Christian work everywhere. It is 
not strange that those who have been accus- 
tomed to such service as those in, this church 
have enjoyed should be unwilling to have it 
cease, or that they should make every possible 
effort to secure its continuance. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The address Monday morning was by Rev. 
Johnston Myers of the Immanuel Baptist 
Church. His theme was the loss of power by 
the ministry. It is shown, he thinks, in the 
diminished political influence which ministers 
exert, either as individuals or in conference, 
in the respect they receive from the public, 
and in their diminishing social influence. 
This lost power Mr. Myers believes can be re- 
gained, but only when ministers are ready to 
sacrifice themselves as Christ and his apostles 
sacrificed themselves, when they speak again 
with authority as those conscious that they 
are delivering a message they have received 
from the Most High, when they engage in 
personal work even to the neglect of pulpit 
preparation, when they place themselves under 
the control of the Holy Spirit, when they lead 
a pure, clean life. The address was favorably 
received, but many would hesitate to accept 
all its statements without some modification. 


University Convocation 

The convocation exercises, as is usual at 
this season of the year, were held in the Audi- 
torium, Jan. 3, and were attended by several 
thousand people. The address, by Hon.. 
James H, Eckels upon Public Leadership, re- 
ferred to the leadership of the early years of 
our national existence, which he approved, to 
that of the anti-slavery period and the Civil 
War, which he disapproved as resulting in 
partisanship, and to the need of personal 
leadership now of the highest and most patri- 
otic character. 

The report of the president, however, is al- 
ways of most interest to the audience. Dur- 
ing the last term 1,200 persons have been en- 
rolled as students. Arrangements have been 
made for the establishment of a college of 
commerce and politics. Rush Medical Col- 
lege, as soon as its debts have been paid, will 
be affiliated with the university and thus ina 
measure supply its lack of a medical depart- 
ment. President Harper is anxious to have a 
college in the center of the city which teach- 
ers in the public schools can attend evenings 
and Saturdays. Since less than ten per cent. 
of these teachers have had the advantage of a 
college training, and many of them aro mak- 
ing great sacrifices to obtain it, since many 
more need it greatly, he proposes to do what 
he can to help them to it. The college would 
be separate from those on the university 
grounds, would have its special professors, its 
course of study, and would give degrees suited 
to the work done. Lewis Institute on the 
West Side, a secondary school of the highest 
order, has already not less than 100 teachers 
in its evening classes, and is prepared to un- 
dertake the work which President Harper 
suggests. Gifts to the university have con- 
tinued. Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Frank 
have sent a library of rare books, and from 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund a set of 
weights, 2,000 in number and of great value, 
has been received. The Woman’s Club has 
also been generous in its gifts to the Oriental 
Museum. The war department has detailed 
an officer in the army to give military instruc- 
tien in the university. - 

The expenses for the year beginning July 1, 
1898, are estimated at $729,000. This is nearly 
$200,000 more than the income. In order that 
it may not be compelled to curtail its work or 
lower its ideal, Mr. Rockefeller promises to 
furnish the needed $200,000 the coming year. 
This means that he will pay the interest on 
four millions more of endowment, or that four 
millions more of endowment are required and 
must be obtained in order to enable the univer- 
sity to continue the work it has already begun. 
To carry out the plans of the president at Jeast 
ten millions more will be necessary. To his 
request that 100 men pledge themselves to pay 
the tuition for 100 promising young people in 
the university Mr. Eckels at once.responded, 


Marietta College 

Dr. Pearsons’s conditional gift of $25,000 to 
this worthy institution has already, within a 
month of the time of the offer, brought re- 
sponses amounting to one-third of the $75,000 
to be secured. The trustees are full of en- 
thusiasm and intend to obtain the remaining 
$50,000 by July, and that, too, without going 
into New England. Dr. Pearsons has given 
the college till July, 1899, to secure its money, 
but says the sooner it obtains it the better it 
will suit him. In the honor we show the uni- 
versities we ought not to overlook the impor- 
tance and value of the work done by the col- 
leges. 
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In 1894 eighty-seven bodies were inciner- 
ated in the crematory at Forest Hills. Last 
year there were 160. At this rate of increase 
the crematory will in a few years receive 
more bodies than any one of the great ceme- 
teries around Boston. : 





Holding Its Own and More 7 
The Tabernacle, so long without a regular 
pastor, more than holds its own. its congre- 
gations are large and its women’s organiza- 
tions, always virile, are active and hopeful. 
The Sunday school keeps up in attendance. 
Plans long held of making Bethany Mission 
in Tenth Avenue a church are now in more 
promising shape than ever before. It is safe 
to say that a majority of the congregation of 
the Tabernacle would vote to extend a call to 
President Raymond of Union. His preaching 
almost constantly for now upwards of a year 
has met with much acceptance. But Dr. 
Raymond has not encouraged such action, 
and gives the intimation that he feels his 
duty to remain at Union. There has been 
talk of a call to Dr. Barrows of Chicago. 
As a result Kenwood Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, is said to have offered to build a new 
edifice as a means of retaining him. The an- 
nual meeting of the Tabernacle congregation 
will be held on Jan. 19, when some of the 
members are looking for some action to be 
taken. 
Just Why a Significant Change Is Made 
The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
was directed by the last General Assembly so 
to arrange its affairs as to make one secretarv 
responsible for the entire work. No claim is 
‘made that the work of the board no longer 
demands two secretaries, nor is the change in 
the interest of economy, since the one secre- 
tary allowed is to have all the clerical assist- 
ance he may need. Members of the board 
are, it is understood, opposed to the change. 
Their task has been made easier by the re- 
cent resignation of Dr. McMillan, who is to 
retire on March 1. The other corresponding 
secretary is Dr. W. C. Roberts, and the board 
is debating whether to create him the one sec- 
retary allowed or to bring in a new man. 
The cause of the change is the favor which a 
new plan of home mission work found im the 
General Assembly. This plan has been tried 
with most detail in Indiana, and the Winona 
undertaking is a part of it. Each State cre- 
ates its own home board. Decided opinions 
are entertained by partisans of both old and 
new plans, but in the last assembly the State 
party had a majority and the home board in 
this city suffers. Dr. McMillan was the 
father of the educational system of Utah, at 
the top of which is to stand the proposed new 
Sheldon Jackson College, in the founding of 
which Dr. McMillan had no small part. He 
was an original fighter of the Mormons, and 
furnished Senator Edmunds with much of 
the material used by him in his war against 
them in the United States Senate. 


Preaching Put into Practice 

At the annual meeting of Plymouth (Brook- 
lyn) congregation Rev. H. Porter, the as- 
sistant pastor, made the address. The occa- 
sion brought to mind the fact, not alone that a 
semicentennial had been observed, but that 
two missions, enthusiastically nourished by 
the present pastor and his predecessor, had 
done during the year a larger work among 
the poor than ever before. Speaking of 
Mr. Bell, who did so much for the Bethel, 
Mr. Porter said: ‘*Seldom do I meet a man 
and fail to learn within the first few minutes 
what his business is, how he makes his living. 
But this man is an exception. I have never 
heard him talk anything but religious, moral 
and spiritual things—Sunday school work. In 
whatever way he has made his living, I am 
sure his real business in life has been the 
service of Christ.’’ 

The districts ministered to by the Bethel 
and the Mayflower Chapels are filling up with 
some of the worst’ of “immigrants” from 
across the East River, and hence there is 
greater need for them. Fortunately, as this 
need increases the interest of Plymouth in- 
creases, and it was to a congregation warmly” 
in sympathy with him that Mr. Porter made 
his appeal for continued and increased support, 





not alone of money but of men and women. 
Two years ago a question was asked which 
indicated that the League might have lived to 
the end of itsusefulness. But its membership 
has increased from 324 to 657, and has thus 
reached the limits of the space available for 
social purposes. But the League is more than 
a social organization. Itisa strong body upon 
which a call may be safely made at any time. 
At this gathering these figures were given: 
522 scholars in Plymouth school, 402 in the 
Bethel, 515 in the Mayflower; total income, 
all sources, $37,982, which included a jubilee 
fund of $5,400. Some people think that Plym- 
outh is a pulpit and nothing more. It is an 
influential pulpit, but no one can glance at the 
“year-book ’’ which this annual meeting put 
together and not learh that Plymouth puts a 
large part of its preaching into the best sort 
of practice. ; 
System in Evangelical Effort 

Dr. A. C. Dixon is at the head of a proposed 
evangelistic association designed to direct 
work in Greater New York during at least 
eight weeks each winter. Consultation has 
been had with several men and offers secured 
through which it is felt that the number of 
weeks named can be filled. The annua) visit 
of Mr. Moody is intended to be what may be 
called the nucleus of this evangelical cam- 
paign. Those who have shown interest, be- 
side Dr. Dixon, include John McNeill, Dr. 
Chapman of Philadelphia and Mr. Meyer of 
London. The last named is to visit Brooklyn 
soon, and an effort has been made to arrange 
for a meeting in New York, but without suc- 
cess. Dr. Dixon had an earnest meeting at 
the Tabernacle recently, in which he outlined 
in part the proposed association. The sugges- 
tion was warmly received. 
Manhattan's Encouraging First Year 

If anybody doubted that vigorous Congre- 
gitionalism could get a firm foothold on the 
upper West Side his misgivings would have 
been more than dispelled had he been present 
at the first annual meeting of the members of 
th? Manhattan Church last Friday evening. 
No pastor ever had a more sympathetic, a 
more encouraging, a more purposeful! atmos- 
phere than that which surrounded Dr. Stim- 
son on this occasion, when hard facts were to 
be heard and future possibilities reckoned. 
The question of failure was not thought of. 
Success was assured and harder work ahead 
was eagerly considered. The 120 members of 
last year have increased to 213. The contri- 
butions for the year were about $14,000, be- 
sides $5,400 set aside toward the new church, 
which everybody present at the meeting 
eagerly looked forward to erecting. Better 
than the financial showing was the fact that 
more than one-half the members took enough 
interest to attend the annual meeting, and al- 
most every absent member sent a letter telling 
why he, or she, was not present and adding a 
hearty word. Such a showing not only dis- 
pelled doubts, but made one realize that a 
church is not land and brick, or even an insti- 
tutional charity. Twelve different depart- 
ments made reports. The Sunday school at- 
tendance has doubled ; the primary school has 
grown from nine to seventy-five; a league of 
young women is conducting a sewing school, 
as well as providing flowers for the church 
and then distributing them to sickrooms; the 
Women’s Guild, in.charge of the missionary 
interests, has an attendance of thirty at its 
weekly meetings. Dr. Stimson’s remarks at 
the close of the meeting showed that he ap- 
preciated the significance of what he had 
heard and the encouragement which it gave to 
him. 





Two churches in a Massachusetts city have 
taken a decided stand against entertainments 
for raising money for expenses. The first to 
act was one of our own denomination. The 
Episcopal rector then advised a similar policy 
for his people. Neither of these churches are 
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wealthy and the outcome will be watched with 
interest. One desirable result may be more 
voluntary giving. 





Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The Morning Star believes that ‘‘ the coun- 
try needs a new political party made up of the 
better Republican elements and of many vo- 
ters who now go with neither of the two lead- 
ing parties. We await the issue that will pro- 
duce the new party. We wonder who the 
men will be that will make for themselves a 
great name in their country’s history by lead- 
ing the way to it and organizing it. We won- 
der when the auspicious day will dawn.” 

The Standard (Baptist), The Presbyterian 
and The Evangelist comment favorably on the 
principle which has governed the American 
Board in its decision to send a deputation to 
China. The Presbyterian says: ‘It isa stroke 
of sound wisdom as well as of good policy to 
make this official tour and get the true in- 
wardness of the existing conditions. Better 
judgment in the future can be exercised, and 
more sympathy and interest between managers 
and workers will be developed.” 

J.G. Hibben, professor of logic in Prince- 
ton University, in the January North Amer- 
ican Review, makes the life history of John 
Stuart Mill and G. J. Romanes the text and 
proof of an interesting study of the place of 
the Heart and the Will in Belief. He con- 
cludes that ‘“‘there is a will to believe that is 
not solely the result of reasoned analysis, 
that there are intimations of truth which are 
not demonstrative, that there are determining 
factors which are not premises, judgments 
which are not conclusions, and that the heart 
has its reasons which the heart alone can un- 
derstand.”’ 

ABROAD 

Mr. James Bryce, M.P., in the January 
Bookbuyer, says: *‘ Every time that I revisit 
the United States I am struck afresh by the 
enormous benefits which the country derives 
from the absence of any one privileged and 
dominant church, whose pretensions tend to 
create un-Christian pride in one set of Chris- 
tians and no less un-Christian bitterness in 
another.” He also pays a beautiful tribute to 
Phillips Brooks. © 

The Spectator, analyzing the causes of the 
Tammany victory in New York, attributes it 
to the fact that the city ‘‘is peopled with 
average, sensual men, each bent on money or 
pleasure, each, therefore, working for the 
Nemesis which has overtaken them of a cor- 
rupt, oligarchic rule of the most tyrannous 


“order. .. . Not until punishment, stern, swift 


and as certain as death, is dealt out impar- 
tially to every offender, great or small, rich or 
poor, will there be any marked change... 
It never occurs to an American municipal 
swindler to dread the convict’s cell.” 

The Christian World expresses its dissatis- 
faction with the new Liberal party’s pro- 
gram as recently set forth by the National 
Liberal federation. It holds that in the past 
the strength of Liberalism has been in its 
moral purpose rather than in its machinery, 
and it thinks that now the emphasis is on 
machinery: “ We allow our streets on every 
race day, and that is nearly every day in the 
year, to resound with incitements to bet, and 
many newspapers flourish on the offer of 
tempting tips. These two scandals—legalized 
incitements to gambling and legalized tempta- 
tions to alcoholic suicide—send thousands to 
perdition every year. Abroad we practice 
plunder, murder, slavery and debauchery 
wherever we can find a tribe of black or col- 
ored men not already marked as a prey by 
rivals whom we fear. And we watch in igno- 
minious helplessness the persecution, torture 
and massacre of Christians by the heir to all 
the guilt of Saracenic savagery. If there are 


not materials here for an appeal to the na- 
tional conscience, it can only be because that 
conscience is dead.’ . 
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THE HOME 
The Toys 


My little son, who look’d from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet, grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey’d, 
I struck him, and dismiss’d 
With hard words and unkiss’d, 
His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, 
But found him slumbering deep, 
With darken’d eyelids and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wei. 
And I, with moan, 
Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For, on a table drawn beside his head, 
He had put, within his reach, 
A box of counters and a red-vein’d stone, 
A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 
And six or seven shells, 
A bottle with bluebells, 
And two French copper coins, ranged there 
with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 
So when that night I pray’d 
To God, I wept and said: 
** Ah, when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 
Not vexing thee in death, 
And thou rememberest of what toys 
We made our joys, 
How weakly understood 
Thy great commanded good, 
Then, fatherly not less 
Than I whom thou hast molded from the clay, 
Thou’lt leave thy wrath and say: 
*] will be sorry for their childishness.’ ”’ 
—C. Patmore. 








The objection has been raised 
to works of imagination for 
the reading of children, for 
which Mrs. Goodwin pleads so earnestly 
in this week’s Home, that they are not 
true. It is said that they teach the young 
false views of life, and fairy stories have 
been banished from many homes in the 
interests of truth. This is, however, to 
mistake the issue ‘altogether. Truth is 
not mere conformity to fact. There isa 
truth of the imagination which children 
instinctively recognize. The real issue is 
between a wholesome and a humdrum 
imagination. Cinderella, and Jack the 
Giant Killer are more truthful compan- 
ions for a healthy child than the unnat- 
ural children of the trivial story-books. 
The question of the relation of truth to 
fact is eliminated by the supernatural 
machinery in the one case and obtruded 
by the apparent. resemblances to real life 
in the other. Life narrows fact. The 
duties of manhood and womanhood have 
little room for flights into unknown lands 
and happy companionship in strange ad- 
venture. The time of childhood is the 
time of privilege and opportunity, the 
only time when the imagination can be 
cultivated, and the whole life is richer 
and in the larger sense more truthful 
for the background of acquaintance with 
the best imaginations of the world. 


Truth in 
Imagination 


Roman Catholics have 
always recognized the 
importance of the child’s 
early education. Let us have the care of 
a child till he is twelve or fourteen years 
old, they are wont to say, confidently, and 
we do not care what influences are 
brought to bear on him afterwards. But 
the Child Study Congress, recently held 
in New York under the auspices of the 
Paulist Fathers, marks a new departure in 
the methods of the Roman Catholic edu- 


Child Study Among 
Catholics 
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cators. Priests, school teachers, nuns 
and journalists participated in discussing 
such subjects as: Mothers’ Meetings, De- 
fective Children, Nature Study, Patriot- 
ism, Necessity for a Spiritual Side of Edu- 
cation, Training of Teachers. Those in 
charge of the program even went outside 
of their own church to secure as speaker 
at the large evening meeting Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, who made the significant state- 
ment that Clark University and the 
Catholic University at Washington are 
the only universities where child study 
has a place in the curriculum. But the 
burning discussion of the congress had to 
do with the comparative merits of paro- 
chial and public schools. The attitude 
towards secular schools was far from 
hostile. Several women teachers advo- 
cated a public school education for Cath- 
olic children. The inequality between 
church and state schools was more than 
once acknowledged, and the whole con- 
gress showed the tendency among liberal 
Catholics to keep abreast with modern 
pedagogical methods. 








The Child’s Imagination 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


In Pierre Loti’s Romance of a Child he 
describes the kindling of the imagination 
which he experienced as a boy of six 
when, after he had scrawled upon a bit 
of transparent paper the pictures of the 
“happy duck” and the “unhappy duck,” 
he reversed the sheet and let the light 
shine through. The indistinct lines that 
surrounded the ‘unhappy duck”’ had be- 
come a misty sea; unexpected clouds 
darkened a stormy sky, under which 
swam the poor duck, alone, abandoned. 
Upon the sensitive mind of the child fell 
the mantle of imagination, and he be- 
came tlie inhabitant of a desolate world. 
Time and space were forgotten, and he 
dwelt alone in a land which he had cre- 
ated from a piece of spotted paper. 

In all the various lines of study which 
grown people are following for the better 
comprehension of little children, it is 
seldom that enough place is given to the 
development of the imagination. In fact, 
much is being done unintentionally to 
dwarf its natural growth. The books 
which are written for children today, the 
plays invented for them, the stories told 
to them are noticeably lacking in appeal 
to the child’s innate creative sense. 
Some one will reply that in the kinder- 
garten the child plays at being a bird or a 
leaf ora flower. Thatis true, but it stops 
far short of a genuine call upon the imag- 
ination. . 

So far as books are concerned, very 
many well-intentioned mothers have ban- 
ished from the nursery shelves Hans 
Andersen, Grimm, even Lewis Carroll. 
Like Mr. Gradgrind, in Dickens’s story, 
they want their children brought up on 
a diet of facts. This is because grown 
people, through necessary contact with 
the actual, have lost their imaginative 
power in a great degree and with it the 
gift of sympathy. The reason why Hans 
Andersen could enter, when a man, into 
the children’s kingdom was bécause he 
had never ceased to be a child. 

Many charming stories for children are 
written today concerning good little boys 
and bad little boys; science is put in 
story-book form; poems fit for children 
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are laboriously brought to their level. 
Even Rudyard Kipling says that you can- 
not gain anything by “talking down”’ to 
a child, for he simply holds you in con- 
tempt. The child has a mental as well 
as a physical aptitude for struggling with 
something far too big for him.” He would 
rather tug and strain at a load which 
takes all his tiny strength than to turn a 
key and put in motion forces with which 
he has had nothing to do. So mentally 
he prefers something which he does not 
understand—something which pushes back 
the horizons of the mind and lets in the 
vast unthinkable. It is better for him to 
have it, provided that care is taken that 
he does not get hopelessly beyond his 
depth. 

In a family of wide-awake, imaginative, 
clear-headed children with whom the 
writer is familiar this has been wisely 
done. They really did not like stories 
told them in which the characters bore 
“true names” like theirown. They pre- 
ferred to hear of the “Snow Queen,” the 
“Little Mermaid,” the “Knight of the 
Swan,” the “Child of the Sea.” The 
stories they heard were beyond their com- 
prehension. What could they guess of 
the meaning of the tale of Lohengrin? 
How much did they understand of the 
story of Troy, or of the adventures of 
Amadis de Gaul? And yet the love for 
these classic beauties gained years ago, 
when mystery was a part of knowledge, 
is more intense today than if they had 
come to their acquaintance at a later 
period. The father, eccentric as he has 
been called, used to repeat sonorous Latin 
poems to wide-eyed, delighted boys and 
girls who understood never a word, and 
yet to whom the rolling syllables gave the 
thrill of organ music. “It makes us 
think strange things ”’ they said. 

It may be heretical, but I think we are 
altogether too anxious to keep from chil- 
dren that feeling of delicious terror in 
which we ourselves reveled. We tell 
them sweet stories of lambs and birds, of 
blossoms and such other harmless things 
as seem best suited to childhood. Some 
of us were glad to see that in Andrew 
Lang’s Blue Poetry Book for children he 
has included Praed’s Red Fisherman. The 
old-time delightful horror of the picture 
which these words used to convey returns 
as I write. Wecould not guess the subtle 
sarcasm, the penetrating insight, but the 
Red Fisherman, like the afrite in the 
bottle, aroused the imagination. 

It takes wisdom and sympathy to enable 
an older person to provide suitable food 
for a child’s imagination, but if you have 
these, then choose for the child that he 
shall be companioned by fairies and elves, 
even by gnomes and afrites, rather than 
that he shall too early be forced to live in 
the realm of the actual. 

I tried the other day to talk to a little 
boy of five as I had been talked to, but 
we spoke a different language. He knew 
what bees were doing in the flowers, and 
why a dewdrop showed rainbow hues, but 
he had never heard of a fairy or a dwarf. 


He will grow up a wise child, but he never 


will weep because the mermaid has dis- 
solved in foam; he will not shudder with 
Sintram at the forest shapes, or even 
laugh at the merry company in Alice in 
Wonderland. His introduction to the 
Rhine gold will be through the medium of 
opera, and illimitable space will never 
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open out before him upon a spotted paper. 
And the worst of it all is that he will 
never know that he has missed anything. 
The Chinese may bind a child’s foot and 
do less harm than we who bind the brain. 


Emperor and Martyr 


In purple and fine linen Cesar stands; 
Imperial power in gesture, word and tone, 
In beauty like a god upon a throne, 

Though nothing godlike breathes in his com- 

mands. . 

Before him one in prison garb, whose sands 
Are nearly run, now doomed to go alone 
To fearful death; and though he makes no 

moan, 

His moaning followers weep in many lands. 





The first knew all that earthly pomp can give, 
The other suffered all that life bestows ; 
To whom belongs the truest right to live? 
Which name with greater influence o’er- 
flows? 
Each called of God—how did each meet his 
eall, 
The Emperor Nero and the martyr Paul? 
—Mary M. Adams. 


Art at One’s Elbow 


BY MARY B. HARTT 





To the man or woman who has grown 
up with a limited acquaintance with art 
and artists and whose habits of study 
have become a trifle rusty the acquisition 
of even a decent traveling knowledge of 
the subject seems well-nigh hopeless. But 
I know a royal road to the charmed realm 
of art for busy people who cannot find 
time to travel the regular highway. It is 
for them that these suggestions are writ- 
ten. ? 

What you want to know about is pic- 
tures. Very well; don’t study books about 
pictures—study pictures! In America, of 
course, the sight of originals can be only 
an occasional treat and old masters must 
remain strangers till we go abroad. We 
might buy photographs, but few of us can 
afford to amass a collection large enough 
to cover the entire field of painting. More- 
over, there is something better still— 
namely, the fine engravings in which our 
magazines and periodicals are so rich. I 
say better still, first, because the photo- 
graphs are dear, while the engravings are 
to be had sometimes for the asking, some- 
times for the taking and sometimes for a 
consideration; second, because the en- 
graving, if it be a fine one, reproduces 
the values of the picture more faithfully 
than the best photograph. Even the half- 
tone reproductions, so common now in 
periodicals and art catalogues, are often 
very satisfactory. 

Here, then, is your clue. Make a scrap- 
book. Given the familiarity with the 
names of the greatest aytists, which one 
can hardly escape in these times, and a 
hearty determination to learn more, and 
this method will prove prompt, efficacious 
and, withal, fascinating. 

The first point is, of course, the collec- 
tion of the material. When one’s own 
garret has given up its treasure and one’s 
friends have contributed their all, there is 
still the unsavory secondhand bookstore 
to fall back upon, to say nothing of the 
constant supply afforded by current pub- 
lications. The collector must examine 
carefully every picture that comes in his 
way, making perfectly sure that it has no 
value for him before throwing it aside. 
It is better to erron the side of preserving 
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too much than to risk destroying some- 
thing really valuable, and sometimes rich 
treasures reveal themselves in the most 
unexpected places. The writer once kept 
a portrait of Cesar Borgia for several 
years for lack of energy to throw it away, 
only to find at last that it was from a 
painting by Raphael. 

When an artist’s name is unfamiliar it 
should be promptly investigated and asso- 
ciated with its proper school. Thus the 
circle of acquaintance will gradually widen 
until it includes all the artists of any im- 
portance. In time the collector will be- 
come expert in recognizing his proper 
prey and will pounce unerringly on any- 
thing in his line. There is training for 
the eye in this, but there is more benefit 
in the attempt to mount and arrange the 
pictures skillfully. The value of the col- 
lection will depend largely on the logical 
arrangement of the pictures, the men of 
the various schools being placed side by 
side, so that the general characteristics of 
the school may be observed. So it is of 
the utmost importance to begin aright. 

A scrap-book for mounting has one ad- 
vantage over every other method, that of 
the protection of the pictures. They are 
kept smoother and cleaner than in any 
other way. But, on the other hand, a 
scrap-book is very inelastic, and though 
you plan never so liberally at the outset 
your collections are likely to outgrow the 
space allotted to them. My first book 
was planned to contain the painting of 
Italy, Spain, Germany, the Netherlands 
and England. In less than a year’s time 
Germany and England were crowded out, 
and now the Italian painting would more 
than fill the book if I could oust the 
Netherlands. As it is, I am driven to 
start an overflow for Italy, and when I 
want my Titians must consult two books. 
If the pictures are pasted lightly by the 
corners they may be removed when a 
change is desired, but there is some 
danger of tearing the pictures and more 
of disfiguring the page, and the worst of 
it is that there is no end to such shifting. 
All this distress is obviated by the plan 
of mounting on manilla cards, which may 
be arranged and rearranged and added to 
to any extent, but in escaping the diffi- 
culty you sacrifice the chief educational 
feature of the scrap-book. In its worst 
fault lies also its greatest virtue. To ar- 
range the pictures properly you must 
learn something of the schools. You 
must, if your acquaintance with art 
history be slight, work with a text-book 
beside you, but when you have once de- 
cided where to place an artist in your 
scrap-book it will be strange indeed if he 
ever again escapes from his proper school 
in your memory. 

Therefore let him who seriously hopes to 
learn the history of art from the work pur- 
chase four or five books and label them, 
respectively, Italy, Spain, France, Ger- 
many, Netherlands, England and Amer- 
ica, and then plan liberally within these 
divisions. It seems to me wise to sub- 
divide the Italian book first into the four 
great art periods—Gothic, Early Renais- 
sance, High Renaissance and Decline, 
separating within these lines first the 
great schools of Florence and Venice and 
then such of the minor schools as the stu- 
dent is able to keep apart. The most im- 
portant thing is to keep the collection 
fairly chronological, so that the progress 





-Latin name amygdale, or almonds, be- 
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of painting may be traced from the be- 
ginning. 

At first the reference to the text-book 
will be pretty constant, but as time goes 
on your eye will become trained so that 
you will be fairly certain when you see a 
picture whether it belongs in High Re- 
naissance or in Decadent days. It will 
no longer be necessary for you to memo- 
rize the characteristics of the various 
schools, you will almost unconsciously 
observe them for yourself. Incidentally 
you will stow away whdéle libraries of 
facts which concern your work; the con- 
nection of master and pupil, of great men 
and their petty followers, will become in- 
delibly impressed upon your mind by the 
struggle for logical arrangement. 

When a fairly large collection has 
been made it should form the basis for 
much rewarding study. If one had the 
independence to formulate some art the- 
ories of one’s own, here is the material 
upon which to generalize. Or, if you 
have not the audacity to attempt that, 
you may work with a text-book such as 
Van Dyke’s, which treats less of biogra- 
phy than of style, and, noting there the 
characteristics of .an artist’s work, see 
if you can see the points one by one. 
Are Leonardo’s landscape backgrounds 
praised? Turn to your book and note 
the background of the Mona Lisa, or that 
exquisite glimpse through the window in 
the Last Supper. Do you read of Michael 
Angelo’s “swingingS” ? You will besure 
to find in your collection examples from 
the Sistine ceiling. The sculpturesque 
figures of Mantegna, Perugino’s wistful 
faces, the evidence of the goldsmith’s 
training in Botticelli’s exquisite veils 
and gems, and a thousand and one little 
individwalities may be observed which will 
make the personality of the artists stand 
out vividly in your mind. If one painter 
is said to have been influenced by another 
you should be able to see in your pictures 
traces of such influence. You may note 
the development of the knowledge of per- 
spective through its successive stages, or 
the decline of the religious motive in 
painting until it is fully superseded in the 
sixteenth century by the worship of 
beauty, or, indeed, any of the theories ad- 
vanced by the critics. Moreover, these 
things, so observed, will have almost the 
force of a personal discovery. 

But the full value of the scrap-book will 
not dawn upon you until you go abroad. 
Then when you stand in the great galleries 
of Europe, it will not be with the hopeless 
feeling that you are in the midst of riches 
but lack the ability to appreciate them. 
On every hand will look down upon you 
the familiar friends of the scrap-book, 
transfigured in glowing color, and you 
will bless the hobby that made them your 
own. 





Sore Throat 


FROM A PHYSICIAN’S STANDPOINT 


An attack of sore throat is one of the 
commonest ailments of humanity. All 
ages suffer, all classes, all races. There 
are many different kinds and a corre- 
sponding variety of causes. But we will 
consider only that kind which is always 
accompanied by swelling of the tonsils 
and is technically known as tonsillitis. 

The tonsils were formerly called by the 
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cause they so closely resemble them in 
size and shape. But we all know that 
they are often much larger than almonds, 
and feel many times larger than they 
really are. A tonsil is simply an eleva- 
tion of the mucous membrane due to a 
deposit of glandular tissue known as 
lymphoid tissue. It is in close relation 
with large arteries, and is itself supplied 
by several branches of these arteries. 
Down into this tissue and between the 
arteries and veins there dip twelve or fif- 
teen little pockets or folds of the mucous 
membrane, which are named crypts. The 
cells lining these crypts secrete mucus, 
just as they do elsewhere in the throat, 
and this mucus, being poured at the 
mouths of the crypts, helps to lubricate 
the food as it passes by. 

There is always present in these crypts 
a multitude of germs of many different 
kinds, some benign, some malign. When 
the cells secrete a normal quantity and 
quality of mucus, the germs are swept on 
in it and cannot multiply to a harmful 
extent. But let the system become chilled 
or exhausted or the blood impoverished, 
so that the cells cannot secrete the usual 
amount of mucus or it is of a more sticky 
character, at once the germs begin to 
multiply at a marvelous rate. If they 
are of the benign varieties no great harm 
results. Should they chance to be viru- 
lent, however, they straightway begin 
their work of destruction. Some set 
about accomplishing the death of the 
cells. Others produce poisons to be sent 
through the thin walls into the blood 
vessels and so to all parts of the body. 
Hence the headaches, fever and general 
prostration. The patient feels sure that 
he is dangerously sick. 

Meanwhile, the system is not idle. Re- 
enforcements of blood corpuscles are 
hurried to the point of invasion and 
crowded into the tonsils. These swell to 
the utmost limit of the enveloping mem- 
brane in order to accommodate the cor- 
puscles. The battle rages fast and furi- 
ous. Dead cells and corpuscles, still 
holding in their grasp scores of their 
little enemies, are cast off into the crypts 
and pushed out to the entrances. There 
they appear as little white or yellowish 
plugs, sticking up in a way familiar to 
all. So vigorous may be the attack of 
the germs, and so firmly may they become 
intrenched, that the only way for the sys- 
tem to get rid of them is to destroy the 
tissue and wash it out, ¢. e., produce an 
abscess, for that is nature’s way of blow- 
ing up the fortifications cf the enemy. 
Such a resort will rarely be necessary, 
however, if the patient will lend a little 
common sense assistance. 

First, try and get the crypts freely open 
and perhaps even a little washed out, é. ¢., 
start a gargle. Nothing is better for this 
than hot water with a little cooking soda 
in it. 

Second, see that the ordinary channels 
of the system for getting rid of poisons 
are free, i. ¢., take a cathartic or a 
“sweat,” or both. 

Third, help the system move forward its 
supplies of corpuscles, i. ¢., take a stimu- 
lant—none better than quinine. Rubbing 
the neck, with or without a stimulating 
linament, poultices, bandages, etc., are all 
for the same purpose of making the cir- 
culation of the blood more free in those 
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Fourth, keep the corpuscles strong by 
plenty of the most nourishing food, even 
if it does hurt severely to swallow. 

These are general rules and will help in 
slight cases or when a physician cannot 
be reached. You will readily see how the 
ordinary household remedies, tested by 
generations of good service, fit into them. 
A severe or obstinate case should always 
be treated by a physician. Why? Be- 
cause those virulent germs may be the 
germs of diphtheria, and none but a 
skilled eye—and that not in every case— 
can detect the difference. And the treat- 
ment of diphtheria must be started 
promptly in order to insure a favorable 
result. R. W. H. 


This and That 


Athletics play such an important part in the 
interests of English women that they are to 
have a paper of their own devoted to this 
subject. It will be called the /-adies’ Field. 

While at Cambridge, Eng., the mere proposi- 
tion to admit women to a vote in the college 
senate called forth violent opposition, in the 
British colony of Victoria a woman has been 
elected a governor of the university. 

A New York paper suggests to the feminine 
shopper that a good test to apply to an article 
that one thinks of buying is to resist the 
temptation for twenty-four hours. If it can 
be withstood for that length of time, as a rule 
it can be put off altogether. 


Three hundred towns and cities, mostly in 
the West, have adopted curfew laws compell- 
ing all children under fifteen years of age, 
unless accompanied by parents or absent with 
leave, to be at their homes at nine o’clock in 
the evening in summer and eight in the win- 
ter. Police .officials generally testify to a 
marked decrease of arrests in towns where 
the law has been enforced, and school teachers 
notice a decided improvement in their pupils. 

Chicago women are talking about organiz- 
ing walking clubs, as physicians have assured 
them that walking is the most healthful and 
restful form of exercise. But walking, accord- 
ing to Dr. Sarah H. Stevenson, must be en- 
joyable in order to be beneficial, and so she 
advocates walking clubs among business and 
society women as supplying the needed ele- 
ments of fun and companionship. Even the 
wheel-woman might be induced to join such a 
company in the winter. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, wife of the Boston 
Unitarian minister, has been obliged to resign 
her position of State inspector of factories 
and workshops which she has held for six 
years. Mrs. Ames is well known for her 
philanthropic. work and she has used to good 
purpose this opportunity for a wide acquaint- 
ance and helpfulness among working girls. 
Miss Mary A. Nason, who has had a varied 
experience in shoe factories ard among labor 
circles in Haverhill, has succeeded Mrs. Ames. 


The Woman’s Club House Corporation is a 
business organization formed for the purpose 
of furnishing a suitable building for the per- 
manent or temporary accommodation of wom- 
en’s clubs throughout Massachusetts. <A 
pamphlet has recently been issued calling for 
funds and assuring a good return to s'ock- 
holders if the directors’ plans can be carried 
out. The plan of the proposed building pro- 
vides for a restaurant, lunchroom, general 
and private reception-rooms, private dining- 
rooms, writing-room, a large assembly hall, 
separate clubrooms for rental, and two floors 
of sleeping apartments. 

The announcement is made of an Interna- 
tional Health Exposition to be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York city, next 
spring, beginning April 25. The promoters of 
this scheme have secured the co-operation of 
such organizations as the New York House- 
hold Economic Association, and they propose 
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to make this novel exposition practical, scien- 
tific and educational, covering everything that 
relates to health, indoors and outdoors, and 
showing the sanitary and hygienic progress of 
the eentury. Apparatus and appliances of all 
sorts, from the Aladdin oven to a huge gar- 
bage crematory, will be in actual operation, 
and a course of popular lectures is to be a 
feature of the exposition. 





Designs for the New Postage 
Stamp Issue 


Third Assistant Postmaster General 
Merritt has received a number of sug- 
ha ar from all sorts of sources, for 

esigns for the new issue of postage 
stamps in honor of the trans-Mississippi 
exposition at Omaha. It has been de- 
cided to enlarge the number of denomina- 
tions from five to seven, making the list 
now approved as follows: The one-cent, 
two-cent, five-cent, ten-cent, fifty-cent, 
one-dollar and two-dollar stamps. As- 
sistant Secretary Roosevelt, who is a 
Western ranchman when he is not run- 
ning a belligerent navy or annexing some 
new outlying islands, has responded to 
General Merritt’s invitation with a letter 
full of suggestions. These include: A 
Cheyenne warrior on horseback in full 
war costume and feathers; an old-time 
Rocky Mountain hunter and _ trapper, 
with full beard, belted hunting shirt and 
long rifle; a typical cowboy; an emigrant 
wagon, or prairie schooner, crossing the 
plains. If single portraits are to be used 
he suggests old Kit Carson or General 
Custer in apy uniform, symbolizing 
the influence of the army in opening the 
West. Or, if scenery is to play a part, he 
would have Pike’s Peak or one of the 
boldest cafions. But above all things 
he would contrive to bring in the vanish- 
ing buffalo as a reminder of the long-gone 
days of ‘“‘ wild chase, wild warfare and 
wild pioneering.” 

A citizen of Iowa, who has lived nearly 
fifty years west of the Mississippi, sug- 
sae that five denominations of stamps 

e treated serially and made to commem- 
orate five successive epochs in the history 
of the West, thus: The one-cent the ab- 
origine—an Indian with spear, mounted 
on a pony, chasing a bison; the two-cent 
the immigrant—a covered wagon drawn 
by oxen, a man with a gun and a woman; 
the five-cent the settler—a man plowing 
with oxen, his cabin in the background; 
the ten-cent the railroad—a train cross- 
ing a landscape, with cattle feeding; and 
the one-dollar stamp the city—an urban 
scene, with a factory, street cars, etc. 
The trouble with these subjects, as with 
some others proposed, is that they in- 
volve too large an array of small figures 
on a single stamp, in that way repeating 
the mistake made in most of the stamps 
of the Columbian issue. .. . 

Director Johnson of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing has submitted a de- 
sign to illustrate the beauty of a square 
stamp as distinguished from one oblong 
in shape. Another contributor makes a 
point of using for the bofders, inclosing 
the pictorial part of the stamps, conven- 
tionalized types of Western products or 
instruments used in their development, 
such as the cornstalk, with tassel and 
ears, wheat sheaves, the pick and shovel 
of the miner, and the like. One res 
which seems to meet with general favor, 
is the recognition of Gen. John C. Fre- 
mont, either by a bust portrait or by a 
picture showing ltim in the act of raising 
the American flag on the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains; another, which will 
probably be used, is Postmaster General 
Gary’s idea of an engraving of the Rock 
Island Bridge, the first permanent bond 
connecting East with West. The oppor- 
tunity is still open for artists and others 
of resourceful mind to suggest designs.— 
Boston Transcript. 





Good cooking is the beauty of adinner. It 
really does a man as much good again if he 
eats his food with a relish, and with a little 
attention it is as easy to cook well as ill.—Dr. 
John Brown. 
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Closet and Altar 


Stand in awe and sin not; commune 
with your own heart and be still. 





In all the best men you meet perhaps 
the thing that is most peculiar about 
them is the child’s heart they bear within 
theman’s. However they have differed in 
other respects, in their tempers, gifts, at- 
tainments, in this they wereagreed. With 
those things they were, so to speak, clothed 
upon—this was their very core, their es- 
sential self. And this child’s heart it is 
that is the organ of faith, trust, heavenly 
communion. It is a very simple thing, 
so simple that worldly men are apt either 
not to perceive or to despise it. The only 
way to preserve this good thing, or have 
it, if lost, renewed, is to open the heart to 
simple, truthful communion with God and 
Christ and try to bring the heart ever 
closer and closer to him.—J. C. Shairp. 





Now that the children of God may grow 
by the word of God the apostle requires 
these two things of them: 1. The inno- 
eency of children. 2. The appetite of chil- 
dren.—Robert Leighton. © 





Tender Shepherd, let me be 
Ever of thy flock and fold. 

In the desert lead thou me. 
In my fear uphold. 


In the weary heats by day, 
Through the chilling winds of night, 
Guard me in the dangerous way, 
Guide my steps aright. 


Where thou leadest still is best. 
I would never part from thee. 

In my wandering, in my rest, 
Saviour, lead thou me. 





Christ comes to give us life—life more 
abundant; ... to exalt routine into op- 
portunity; to change our selfish narrow- 
ness into his many-sided sympathy with 
lives. He comes to dispute the right of 
sorrows to claim all our life; he comes to 
take our part against the imbittering 
memories that pursue us; to create for 
us new interests; to open before us new 
vistas; to call us away from ourselves for 
new service in the time to come; to give 
us back our lives comforted, calmed, ex- 
alted and renewed in him.—Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall. 


A CHILD’S PRAVER 

© Lord! my most loving Saviour and 
merciful Redeemer, who commandest 
that little cbildren sbould come unto 
thee, and didst take them up in thine 
arms, Jay tbp bands upon and bless 
them, look graciously upon me, wbo 
am one of tbyp children devoted to thy 
service. Have compassion on the weak= 
ness of my tender pears, and keep me 
from all evil and danger both in body 
and soul. Make me always mindful of 
my Creator in the days of my poutb and 
of that baptismal vow tbat was made 
in my name. Make me dutiful to my 
parents, loving to my associates, obe= 
dient to my governors and instructors 
and courteous and bumble to all, tbat 
as @ grow in years @ may grow in 
gtace and wisdom and be in favor witb 
God and man. Guide and sanctify me 
by tby Holy Spirit that the longer 
live the better 1 may be, to the comfort 
of my parents, the bonor and glory of 
thee, mp God, and myp own bappiness 
botb bere and bereafter; and this 7 beg 
for the sake of $esus Christ. Amen. 
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Tangles 
1. A MASKED MENU 
(Partly Phonetic) 
LUNCHEON 


This cozy luncheon menu now take up: 
A noble knight first sip from dainty cup; 


Then add one letter to a great stone pier, 
And have it served on well-browned toast, my dear. 


For salad, take a book of massive size, 
Then add an exclamation of surprise ; 
Close with a part of your anatomy; 

With mayonnaise and lettuce serve for me. 


The name France gives a race of northern brood 
Add to a girl’s name; for dessert it’s good. 


Now sandwich in a fossil black as night 
Between a gritty substance, pure and white, 
And what you are when not in time for tea; 
Then of the fragrant mixture drink with me. 
a 





2. ANATOM 
(Example: Atone: a-tone, at-one.) 

A certain Frog fed from a Serpent which 
had attacked him with venomous THREE. 
He sought protection of an Ox near by and 
thus addressed him: ‘“‘How happy should I 
be were my shoulders as strong as yours.” 
“Not so,’”’ said the Ox, “for you would then 
be a monstrously useless anima'.’’ ‘Yet I 
wish that I were bigger and stronger,’”’ sighed 
the Frog. ‘‘ Now you are reasonable,” replied 
the Ox. ‘Sacrifice your impossible longings 
on some funeral pile TWO [phonetic] and 
seek the possible. If you follow my direc- 
tions, you will add to your strength and will 
soon excel your fellows in the matter of long- 
distance diving and the standing jump, in 
which sports, I am told, you indulge. Each 
morning after breakfast you must spend half 
an hour swelling yourself out to see how much 
air you can hold. Your companions will no 
doubt croak at you in derision, but persevere 
and you will reap your reward.’’ The Frog 
did as he had been told and was gratified to 
find, on measuring himself with ONE of grass, 
that he had astonishingly increased his chest 
expansion in ten days. He entered as a com- 
petitor in the next Water Tournament and 
easily carried off the prize. 

Moral: WHOLE. ae AN 





3. DECAPITATION 
{Whole is a phrase of three words. 

the first and third words.) _ 

His clothing always looked COMPLETE, 

His linen white, his tie was neat, 

His hat was in the latest styl, 

His boots shoné bright, and bright his smile. 

This bright young fellow was a clerk, 

And naught he knew of toilsome work ; 

But of the yardstick tired he grew— 

’Twas slow work making money, too— 

So with his ONE and bed and tent, 

Off to the Klondike fields he went. 

Of golden dust he found no lack; 

With blistered hands and aching back, 

He toiled and toiled and made his “ pile.” 

Bright was his gold, but not his smile; 

On bread and bacon long he’d fared; 

_ Like “ Wild Bill’s ” were his hair and beard; 
His once WHOLE coat was patched and torn, 
His hat and huge rough boots were worn. 

In broken health, by hardships old, 
His loss o’erbalanced all his gold. 


Behead 


E. E. C. 


PRIZE TANGLE-MAKING 
Early last year a contest of puzzle BOUTS- 
RIMES proved an attractive novelty. A sim- 
ilar contest is now proposed, but, instead of 
requiring that the lines shall be arranged in a 
prescribed order, each author will be permitted 
to transpose the rhymes to his- own liking. 

This should give variety to the verse. 
The rhymes selected—one for each line, are: 
Year, make, here, take; glow, life, flow, strife ; 


soul, court, roll, port; tide, fail, guide, hail. - 


An Oxford Teacher’s Bible will be awarded 
for the best puzzle of sixteen lines having 
these rhymes. The puzzles must be sent in 
before the close of February, and may be of 
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any kind—anagrams, charades, metagrams, 
enigmas, or anything else to which the idea 
may be.applied. Sufficient time is given for 
distant readers to compete. 


ANSWERS 

116. The hight to which the water reached, after 
the elephant had weighed the boat down, was. 
marked on the boat. Then stones were substituted 
for the elephant in sufficient quantity to load the 
boat down to the same line. The stones were then 
taken to the scales, and thus the elephant’s weight 
was obtained. 

117. March. (with a period) signifies Marchion- 
ess, a titled lady; March (without the period) is the 
month. 

118. Palm. 

119. Gathered. 

Recent solvers include: Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 112, 114, 115; Ruth, Salem, Mass., 
112; Bertha H. Snow, Watertown, Mass., 114, 115; 
D. B., Malden, Mass., 112, 115. 

L. W. Bisbee points out that 400 feet is the cor- 
rect answer to 104 if the herald ran on the ground, 
but that it should be 300 feet if he crawled over the 
backs of the army. Nillor finds that a typograph- 
ical error—107 for 105—has spoiled his reputation 
asa prophet. He must guard that reputation more 
carefully, however, for Bertha H. Snow has given 
the absolutely perfect answer to 114 that he pre- 
dicted nobody except himself would send. A. N. 
Gibson apologizes for having sent 118 over his own 
name, instead of explaining that it was not original 
with himself. 


Some Courteous Children 


He was a big, burly, good-natured con- 
ductor on a country railroad, and he had 
watched them with much interest as the 
got on the train. There were two hand- 
some, round-faced, rosy-cheeked boys, and 
three sunny-haired, pretty little girls of 
various sizes and ages. A grave, kind- 
looking gentleman, evidently their guard- 
ian, got in with them, and the corductor’s. 
attention was soon caught by the fact 
that the es eager conversation 
was carried on by means of a deaf-and- 
dumb alphabet, the gentleman joining in 
so pleasantly that the conductor beamed 
on him with approval. Naturally kind- 
hearted himself, it pleased him to see this 
trait in others. But his honest eyes were 
misty as he thought of his own noisy 
crowd of youngsters at home, and con- 
trasted them with this prim little com- 
pany who smiled and gesticulated, but 
made no sound. 

It was plain they were off on a holiday 
jaunt, for they all had satchels and wore 
a festive, “go-away”’ air, and the con- 





- ductor, whose fancy played about th: m 


continually, settled it in his mind that 
they belonged to some asylum, and were 
going with their teacher for a vaeation 
trip. He conldn't help watching them 
and nodding to them as he passed through 
the car; they returned his greeting in 
kind, being cheerful little souls, and he 
began to look forward with regret to the 
time of parting. 

At length, at one of the rural stations, 
the gentleman kissed the young ones hur- 
riedly all round and got off the train. They 
leaned out of the windows and waved en- 
thusiastic farewells as the car moved on ; 
then the biggest “little girl’”’-took a 
brown-paper bag from her satchel and 
distributed crackers in even shares. The 
conductor in passing smiled and nodded 
as usual, as the little girl held out the 
paper bag to him. : 

“Do have some,” she said. 

He started back in sheer amazement. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “you can talk, 
then—all of you?” 

“Of course!”’ they cried in chorus. 

The conductor sank into the seat across 
the aisle. “I thought you were deaf and 
dumb!” pad ay 

“O, how funny!” cried one of the pe 
cheeked boys. ‘‘Why, that was Uncle 
Jack, poor fellow. He was born that 
way. e wouldn’t talk while he was 
with us; it might hurt his feelings, you 
know. Hello! here’s our station. Come 
on, girls!’’ and the five trooped noisily 
out and waved their handkerchiefs from 
the platform as the train moved on.—Jan- 
uary St. Nicholas. 











i. ee 
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simply things to represent ideas. Before the 

invention of printing and diffusion of learn- 
ing, art was not only a help to devotion but a settinz 
forth of Bible history, or a sort of pictorial 
theology. Carved on cathedral fagades were the 
pivotal points of ecclesiology. On the inner walls 
and altars were portrayed the life of Jesus and 
Mary and the history of saints. Prophets and 
evangelists were given the highest importance, 
but apostles, founders of religious orders, the 
Greek and Latin fathers all had honorable places 
in sculpture and painting as representative men 
in church history. 

Paul was not called to apostleship till after the 
death of Christ. But he is often grouped with the 
twelve, taking the place of Jude or of Matthias, 
the successor of Judas. I remember an early 
instance of the latter, inthe Baptistery at Ravenna, 
set in mosaies and glowing like a casket of jewels, 
although 1,300 years old. The apostles, as founders 
of the church, are parts of a decorative scheme 
of theology, encircling the baptism of Christ in the 
domiecal roof. It is helpful in art to discriminate 
whether the intention is decoration, illustration or 
interpretation. If art often disdains the fact of 


T earliest Christian art was symbolism— 
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Saint Paul in Art 


By O. M. E. Rowe 


LIPPO MEMMI, SLENESE, d. 1356 


Paul a face so youthful and 
ascetic that he could hardly be identified but for 


saints, has given 


the sword in the nerveless hand. Michael Angelo 
always thought for himself, flung tradition to 
the winds and created his own types. In his 
great altarpiece of the Last Judgment, Peter and 
Paul are stalwart figures in the vanguard of the 
glorious company of saints. The great apostle to 
the Gentiles raises his hands, for the Dies Ire 
thrills him with awe and reverence profound, but 
the strong face and glowing eye give assurance 
that ‘‘death is swallowed up in victory.” Cor- 
reggio, in two frescoes of the apostles at Parma, 
has endowed them with a noble individuality, but 
retained the conventional types only in Paul and 


Peter. 


But it is difficult to characterize in large 
groups and the finest delineations of Paul are 
found where the figures are few. Naturally, when 
the Church of Rome was the chief patron of art, 
St. Peter was conspicuous. But the two parts of 
the early church were Jewish converts and 
Gentiles, represented by Peter and Paul as their 
acknowledged leaders. In the Basilica of S., 
Sabina, at Rome, splendid mosaics of the fifth 
century represent St. Peter with a veiled woman 





HANS MEMLING, FLEMISH, d. 1499 


time, it loves to keep true the spiritual sig 
nificance. In all great groupings of saints 
unity is more than chronology. In the 
realistic portrayal of heaven and hell, 
painted by the Lorenzetti in the four- 
teenth century, on Pisa’s Campo Santo, 
Paul is prominent among the solemn 
figures. Fra Angelico gave him high 
place among the redeemed in his Para- 
diso, and Raphael, in the Vatican fresco 
of the Disputa, accentuates Paul among 
the ten great heroes of the Bible repre- 
senting the church triumphant. 

Race as well as era affects art. This is 
evident by comparing St. Paul in apostolic 
groups on Gothic cathedrals with the 
famous tomb of St. Sebald, Nuremberg, 
or with the stately figures of Thorwaldsen 
in Copenhagen. Raphael’s apostles, grand 
but graceful, are distinctively Italian, as 
those of Lucas van Leyden are German. 

It is interesting to trace the conception 
and expression by painters and to see how 
closely they adhered to the traditional 
type of St. Paul. A fourteenth century 
painter, Lippo Memmi, in his group of 








BERTEL THORWALDSEN, DANISH, d, 1844 


ALBERT DURER, GERMAN, dl. 1528 


below him inscribed ‘ Ecclesia ex circum_ 
cisione”’ and below St. Paul a crowned 
woman inscribed * Ecclesia ex Gentibus.”’ 
These two were great preachers and heroic 
missionaries, turning men to the new faith 
and establishing the church as an organi- 
zation. Taken together, they typify the 
ehurch universal. Art represents them 
together, not only on accvunt of this 
symbolic union but because they share 
so largely their life experience, even unto 
death. 

At first Paul did not hold the sword or 
Peter the keys, but after the fifth century 
these emblems are seldom omitted. Asa 
symbol Paul’s sword signifies what manner 
of death he should die; as an attribute it 
means the Sword of the Spirit, with which 
he fought the good fight. When he has 
also a book or scroll it typifies his im- 
portance as a writer, and twelve scrolls 
indicate his epistles. Christian art is 
often a strange blending of history and 
monkish legend. A curious representa- 
tion is found on a seventh century cathe- 
dral at Arles, France. It is dedicated to 
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St. Trophimus, Paul’s friend, who prob- 
ably carried the second epistle to the 
Corinthians. The quaint Romanesque 
fancy has carved Peter and Paul receiv- 
ing in their laps the souls brought by an 
archangel. 

The earliest instances of these apostles 
together are found on ancient cups and 
lamps and on stone sarcophagi, where 
Paul, in Greek costume, holds a parch- 
ment. He has the high for head always 
given him in early mosaics; indeed, it is 
easy to trace a distinct traditional type of 
man through the ages. Even when rigid 
and stiff, Paul is given a majesty of mein 
and the intellectual aspect befitting his 
genius. It is worth while to inquire what 
set the type of man at first. The broad, 
rustic face and square head of Peter con- 
trast strongly with the long, oval face 
and scholarly forehead of Paul. The only 
data in Scriptureis where Paul quotes his 


ST. PAUL AND 8T. MARK, FROM THE FOUR TEMPERAMENTS—Diirer 












opponents at Corinth: ‘His letters, they 
say, are weighty and strong; but his bod- 
ily presence is weak, and his speech of no 
account” [2 Cor. 10: 10]. Did this give 
rise to the accepted notion of his small 
stature? There may have been contem- 
porary efligies, for Augustine asserts that 
Marcellina, in the second century, pre- 
served among her household gods images 
of Homer, Pythagorus, Jesus and the 
apostle Paul. Chrysostom speaks of hav- 
ing a portrait of St. Paul over his bed, 
and it would have saved a world of con- 
troversy if he only had described it. 
Lucian, the Voltaire of the second cen- 
tury, sneers at Paul as ‘“‘a bald-headed 
Galilean, who had taken an aérial journey 
into the third heaven.’”’ The meagerness 
of fact left a craving for more aid legend 
filled the gap. Tradition asserts that he 
was small, with an aquiline nose, a high, 
broad forehead and piercing eyes shaded 
by close and prominent 
eyebrows. The Greek 
Church added brown 
hair, gray eyes and a 
flowing beard. If there 
is only tradition for 
Paul’s personality, and 
indirect evidence for his 
birth and death, the artist 
had richness of truth for 
his character. In his 
writings he has laid bare 
himself, and to recon- 
struct the man is a psy- 
chological study bringing 
spiritual enrichment. 

The need of a large 
picture over the altar 
gave the Renaissance 
painters scope for exalted 
conceptions. Usually it 
was a Madonna and child 
with saints grouped in 
stately adoration. Some- 
times the church selected 
the saints, but the artist 
naturally chose _ those 
giving most effective 
contrasts. Even a man 
with deep religious in- 
spiration like Francia, in 
the altarpiece in London, 
placed on one side of the 
Madonna enthroned with 
Saint Anne, the richly 
clad St. Laurence as a 
foil to the white-robed 
Romualdo, and on the 
other contrasted the nude 
beauty of St. Sebastian 
with the bald, intellectual 
St. Paul. 

Raphael was sensitive 
to this law of contrasts. 
In 1513 a uoble lady of 
Bologna ordered an altar- 
piece for her chapel of 
St. Cecilia. Naturally, 
this saint is the central 
figure, with an ecstasy 
of music on her rapt face. 
Four types of Christian 
virtues surround her: St. 
John to suggest divine 
loveand Mary Magdalene 
the forgiveness of sins, 
St. Augustine the con- 
version of pagans, and 
St. Paul leaning on his 
naked sword represents 


é 
; 
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FROM LAST JUDGMEN1—Michael Angelo 


knowledge and wisdom. Raphael gave 
St. Paul,(see cover picture) a massive figure 
and classic head. The intellectual giant of 
the New Testament is profoundly absorbed 
in thought, oblivious even to the heavenly 
choir above him. Doubtless this is the 
most popular interpretation of Paul, for 
Raphael gives a feeling of human affinity. 
Even his saints are men of like passions 
with ourselves. Shelley and Goethe have 
recorded the deep impression received 
from this painting: 

No artist had more philosophic insight 
than Albert Diirer, the follower of Luther 
and friend of Melancthon and Erasmus. 
Of his first series of apostles only four 
were finished, and the St. Paul is a good 
rendering of the theologian expounding 


the law. As a memorial to his native 
Nuremberg, Diirer painted The Four 


Apostles, a conception of the four tem- 
peraments, costing ten years of thought. 
On one panel are St. John as type of the 
melancholic and St. Peter of the phleg- 
matic; on the other, St. Mark as type of 
the choleric and St. Paul the nervous 
sanguine, which belongs to genius. No 
delineation of Paul so well expresses 
grandeur of presence, power of intellect 
and the finer qualities of which heroes 
are made. Even the drapery helps char- 
acterization. Surely Diirer was “‘a thinker 
who painted.” 

Art has many examples of promise un- 
fulfilled. Fra Bartolomeo never finished 
the large figures of Peter and Paul, but 
the cartoons show grand, majestic men 
admirably draped. Greatness of concept 
depends not on size. Treasured in the 
Venetian Library is the Grimani Breviary, 
an illuminated prayer-book. Here Hans 
Memling painted an exquisite miniature 
of St. Paul in a Gothic border. Although 
small, it conveys a sense of venerable 
dignity. 

Paul first appears in history as a young 
man consenting to the death of Stephen. 
Fra Angelico represents Saul as holding 
the clothes of the first martyr. Raphael’s 
design for the Vatican tapestries makes 
Saul a witness with eager, outstretched 
hands as the Jews stone the kneeling 
Stephen. In another series by Juan 
Juanes, Madrid, Saul is contrasted with 
the howling mob in the solemn duty of 
“verily doing God service.’”’ Carpaccio 
in Venice and Lebrun in the Louvre show 
Paul as accessory to the death. 

The conversion of Saul supplied a dra- 
matic and picturesque incident, pivotal 
in the. apostle’s life and suggestive of 
endless. grouping, pose and expression. 
Passing over the simple early treatment, 
it is well set forth by Raphael in a Vati- 
can tapestry. This subtle design allows 
only Saul to see the wondrous light, while 
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his soldiers are amazed 
at his strange over- 
whelming. This scene, 
frescoed by the aged 
Michael Angelo in tle 
Pauline Chapel of the 
Vatican, is injured by 
smoke. But the bold 
drawing represcnts 
Christ with a host flash- 
ing from heaven like a 
storm-burst. The pros- 
trate Saul and his troop 
are the finely developed 
forms characteristic of 
this master. No man 
could seem impressive 
when prone on the 
ground or tumbling 
from his horse, as 
Rubens pictures Saul. 
The physical terror of 
soldiers and horses is 
admirably given, but 
there is uo religious 
feeling. 
Boston has an inter- 
esting modern treat- 
ment recently put on“ 
the porch of Trinity 
Church. Designed by 
Domingo Mora, a Span- 
ish sculptor resident in 
Boston, the coloss 1 
statues of Bible herors 
have much of the medi- 
eval feeling for sculp- 
ture as distinctively 
architectural. ,anels 
in high relief, which 
set forth church his- 
tory, giveltwo episodes 
from Paul’s life—the Conversion, and 
Oration at Athens. The _ illustration 
shows that, although only two feet high, 
the extreme agitation of Saul and his 
companions is forcibly rendered, without 
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FROM “ DISPUTA,” FRESCO IN VATICAN—aphael 


injuring the function of the relief as 
decoration. In the lunette over the main 
portal of Grace Chureh, New York city, 
is a relief by Signor Mora, which gives, 
with dramatic vigor, Paul’s healing of 
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the cripple lame from 
his birth. 

Paul’s blindness and 
restoration to sight 
have been delineated 
by painters of the de- 
cadence, Vasari and 
Cortona; the flagel- 
lation of Paul and Silas 
by Poussin; but the 
undignified escape 
from Damascus, “ be- 
ing let down in a 
basket,” has rarely 
been essayed in art. 
Paul working at his 
trade of tent-making, 
the incident of the 
shipwreck and the 
legendary miracles 
before Nero have been 
portrayed only by lesser 
masters. Inthe Brera, 
Milan, is Guido Reni’s 
rendering of that dif- 
ference between Paul 
and Peter that was 
well-nigh a quarrel. 
Paul’s mysterious ex- 
perience, ‘caught up 
into heaven,’”’ was 
painted by Poussin. 
Five angels gently lift 
the rapt apostle from 
the housetop where lies 
his emblematic sword. 
Another angel holds 
his hands and a seventh 
points heavenward. 
This was bought by 
Louis XIV. and is now 
in the Louvre, which 

also contains Domenichino’s less fortu- 
nate interpretation of this episode of un- 
speakable words. 

The dramatic possibilities of Paul’s no- 
ble defense before Felix and his impas- 


PAUL PREACHING ON MARS HILL, TAPESTRY DESIGN—Kaphael 
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sioned argument before the vacillating 
Agrippa have never been adequately 
treated. Peter and Paul Before Nero is 
set forth by Filippino Lippi, a forerunner 
of Raphael. The enthroned emperor, the 
vehement energy of Peter, the quiet dig- 
nity of Paul »nd the fine figure of Simon 
Magus combine admirably to tell the story. 

It was an old custom in the Paris Ca- 
thedral on 
May Day to 
solemnly 
exhibit Le 
Sueur’s no- 
ble concey- 
tion of Paul 
Preaching at 
Ephesus, 
now in the 
Louvre. The 
magicians 
bringing 
their books 
to the flames 
is effectively 
given. Gus- 
tave Doré’s 
treatment of 
it in his Life 
of St. Paulis 
exaggerated 
and sensa- 
tional. A 
masterneeds 
not to make 
Paul abnor- 
mally tall to express his power as orator. 

“The artist is the child of his times,” 
and modern art is not religious and gener- 
ally eschews Biblical scenes. But the 
English Hogarth had a sense of fitress in 
depicting Paul’s argument before the 
Roman governor on the barristers’ hall of 
Lincoln Fields Inn. He falls far short of 
Alexandre Bida’s spirited rendering, now 
in the Luxembourg. On the dome of St. 
Paul’s, London, eight scenes from Paul’s 
adventurous life were painted “en gri- 
saille”’ (gray tints) by Sir James Thornhill. 
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They are very bad, but fortunately cannot 
be seen without risk of a broken neck. 
The Italian Renaissance brought forth 
the noblest interpretation of the splendid 
drama of Paul’s career. He held a fas- 
cination for Raphael, six of whose ten 
cartoons for the Vatican tapestries have 
Paul as the central figure. He gave a 
masterly rendering of the scene on Mars 


CONVERSION OF SAUL, RELIEF, TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON 


Hill. Against a classic background is a 
fine grouping of philosophers and Stoics 
whose faces express wonder, contempt, 
indifference or opposition to the new doc- 
trine. The figure of St. Paul carries dig- 
nity and force of character, while the out- 
stretched hands express eloquence of 
pleading for “the unknown God whom ye 
ignorantly worship.” It is evident that 
Raphael remembered that fine figure of 
Paul addressing Peter, which Filippino 
Lippi frescoed twenty-five years before on 
the Brancacci Chapel at Florence. The dif- 
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ference between them marks the advanc® 
of art. In another tapestry, Raphael 
gives to Paul great grandeur of presence 
as he pronounces the sentence of blind- 
ness on Elymas. There is a sad falling 
off in the cartoon showing Paul and Bar 
nabas refusing the divine homage offered 
by the people at Lystra. The figure of 
Paul rending his clothes is so unworthy 
as to justify 
the suspi- 
cion that it 
was a pupil’s 
work, but 
the fine, ex 
pressive 
groups and 
charming 
children 
show the 
master’s 
touch. Raph- 
ael ignored 
tradition, 
and his St. 
Paul is not 
wasted and 
worn with 
persecution, 
but always 
in the full 
vigor of 
manhood, 
with bushy 
beard and 
clustering 
hair and a face classic rather than ascetic. 
There is only one notable instance de- 
picting Paul as appearing after death. 
This is the fine mural painting of the Vat- 
ican Stanze, representing the discomfi- 
ture of the hordes of Attila by the appari- 
tion of Peter and Paul, thus saving Rome 
for Pope Leo I., who is the central figure. 
St. Paul’s martyrdom was the legitimate 
outcome of his life. His best memorial 
is the Acts of the Apostles and the Epis- 
tles, but Rome proudly commemorates 
the greatest man who ever walked her 
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streets. Not far beyond the Porta San 
Paolo you may visit the little chapel 
built where legend asserts that Paul and 
Peter said their farewells—‘“‘go in peace.” 
Another little church (San Paolo alle Tre 
Fontane) marks the supposed site of 
Paul’s beheading, and near by is a large, 
modern basilica, the third erected .on the 
legendary burial place of the saint. Seen 
on the dreary Campagna the exterior is 
barren and mean, although the facade has 
mosaics representing Christ between Paul 
and Peter. 

But the interior gives an imposing ef- 
fect of vast dimensions and richest mate- 
rials. Long rows of costly columns, mar- 
ble, alabaster and malachite, lead to the 
chancel, while your feet walk adown a 
pavement of colored marbles and a gilded 
coffered ceiling is over your head. -The 
sculptured columns of the nave support a 
wall from which gleam mosaic portraits 
of all the popes, and between the windows 
are scenes from St. Paul’s eventful life 
inlaid by modern Italians. The chancel 
arch still bears the precious fifth century 
mosaics ordered by the Empress Galla 
Placidia, and which preserve early types 
of Christ, Peter and Paul. Modern colos- 
sal statues of these saints stand guard on 
either side. A gorgeous, over-elaborate 
canopy surmounts the high altar beneath 
which, according to tradition, are en- 
shrined the remains of St. Paul. 

This church of San Paolo Fuori le Mura 
(St. Paul’s without the walls) is the most 
magnificent church edifice erected in the 
present century and preserves the gen- 
eral plan of the ancient basilica. Here, 
with all the gorgeous ceremonial of the 
Roman Catholic Church, are still cele- 
brated the semiannual festivals of St. 
Paul on Jan. 25 and June 30, according to 
medieval custom. The great apostle to 
the Gentiles dominates the whole build- 
ing, and you see him portrayed in tribune, 
transept and chapel, and on window, wall 
and altar. But the glory of the man 
abides not in this splendor of material 
things, but in his life idea, recorded ina 
Latin inscription on the high altar: 

“Tbe Holy Apostle Paul 
Preacher of the Trutb througbout tbe 
Wibole World,’ 





In and Around Boston 


A Suggestion of the Passion Play 

To those who are fond of sacred art the 
crude and simple representations of Bible 
scenes and of the Saviour’s life and death by 
Bohemian peasants in their Passion Plays is 
deeply interesting. The cinematograph, pre- 
senting moving pictures of these plays on the 
screen, brings before the eye, as it were, medi- 
eval paintings of Scripture scenes without 
their color, and gives them life. In the Bos-~ 
ton Museum these scenes, as given by the 
Horitz peasants, are being reproduced, from 
Adam and Eve in the garden to the resurrec- 
tion morning. They are accompanied by ap- 
propriate descriptions with Scripture quota- 
tions and organ music with the rendering 
of hymns by an excellent soloist. Entirely 
devoid of irreverence and free from tedious- 
ness, the entertainment carries with it also 
artistic and religious elements. A visitor was 
heard to remark the other night as the crowd 
passed out, “They ought to have taken up a 
collection,” which was his way of saying that 
he felt as though he had been at church. 


Union Bible Class at Park Street 
Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., of East Boston is 
conducting the Union Bible Class with the 
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International Sunday School Lessons in Park 
Street Church every Saturday, for just an 
hour, beginning at 3.15 p.m. As an expositor 
of Bible lessons, Dr. Baker has for years 
written for religious journzis. He is well 
known as a Bible teacher and his services 
are constantly in demand. The opportunity 
is free to all, and superintendents and teach- 
ers are urged to give the class the inspiration 
of their presence. 


Y. M. C. A. Activity 

Wisdom and push are yoked together in the 
body of twenty-four business men who com- 
prise the Y. M. C. A. State executive commit- 
tee of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Per- 
sistent effort provided for the organization, 
about a year ago, a building at 167 Tremont 
Street, Boston, which will be a source of rev- 
enue as soon as the mortgage is lifted. From 
this advantageous position work throughout 
the State is planned and supervised, six trav- 
eling and office secretaries having it in charge. 
A recent forward step has been the appoint- 
ing of 226 corresponding, members in as many 
smali towns where no association exists. 
Through them some of the benefits of the or- 
ganization are brought to communities which 
are constantly sending their young men to 
the cities. Another indication of progress is 
the establishment of the Bible correspondence 
course, which Rey. W. G. Ballantine, LL. D., 
will conduct. Meantime no less emphasis is 
placed upon the evangelistic work in which 
the association has always been interested, 
and during the past summer college men have 
visited a number of small communities in the 
more remote parts of the State. It is hoped to 
secure an evangelist to give all his time to the 
service, and $300 of the necessary $1,500 have 
been already secured. 


A Progressive Methodist Scholar 

Prof. H. G. Mitchell of Boston University 
was the speaker at the quarterly meeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance last Monday morn- 
ing, and his theme, The Old Testament, from 
a conservative-radical standpoint, was ably 
handled. He manifested decided sympathy 
with the main intent and underlying princi- 
ples of the higher criticism, and emphasized 
its value not only on the literary side but its 
spiritual utility, in that it makes more evident 
the message of grace which the Scriptures 
contain. The election of officers for the en- 
suing year resulted in the choice of Rev. 
Smith Baker, D. D., as president, Rev. F. O. 
Cunningham secretary, and a new executive 
committee. 


To Realize the Presence of God 

For a few weeks a company of friends, sym- 
pathizing in a new experience, has been meet- 
ing in the tower of Berkeley Temple for 
prayer and realizing the presence of God. 
The numbers have increased until it is de- 
cided to open the doors of Berkeley Temple 
for a Quiet Day next Tuesday forenoon, after- 
noon and evening, to which services all who 
desire the deepening of the spiritual life 
are invited. As the movement originated 
with Dr. Francis E. Clark and his associates 
all young people are invited, but the call is to 
persons of any age or denomination who de- 
sire to meet God and realize his presence. A 
different leader is appointed for each hour 
and the chief theme of the meeting will be 
experience. 


The Atlanta University Association of Bos- 
ton and Vicinity gave an informal reception 
to President and Mrs. Bumstead, Wednes- 
day afternoon, Jan. 5, at the Grundman Stu- 
dios. Dr. Bumstead told of the investiga- 
tion which the university is making into the 
conditions among. Negroes in cities, illus- 
trating his address with stereopticon views. 
Officers of the association were elected for 
1898: Mr. F. J. Garrison, president; Mrs. Ju- 
lia Ward Howe, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Mrs. S. D. Warren and Mrs. R. P. Hallowell, 
vice-presidents ; Mr. G. G. Bradford, secretary. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


ANOTHER WORD ON LYNCHING 


A letter recently printed in our Forum urg- 
ing adequate punishment for assaults on 
women and children has evoked from several 
correspondents a hearty approval. A minis- 
ter who knows the conditions of country life 
in New England speaks not less emphatically 
than the author of the letter referred to, who 
is a Southern woman. He says: 


I want to thank you for the quotation you 
give in your last issue regarding lynch law. 
I have long felt we were taking a shallow 
view of the subject. The fact is that the 
machinery of justice is inadequate to the pro- 
tection of women. It seems hard to say that, 
but it is a fact, North as well as South. The 
assaulted woman or child is put in a terrible 
position. To secure justice she must suffer 
the torture of an appearance in public court, 
the comments of the press and the cruel cross- 
questioning or possible innuendoes of the 
opposing counsel; and all this on the chance 
of a very moderate punishment, not a bad 
thing for a tough fellow to bear, and usually 
softened by executive clemency. I note your 
lady correspondent’s analysis of the cause of 
lynch law: first, the executive pardon, a kind 
of arbitrary Supreme Court which the injured 
party cannot reach; second, a false idea of 
punishment; third, the indifference of those 
who “‘run”’ the Government to the protection 
of persons who cannot help them to office; 
fourth, despair of justice. 

It isnot always a contumacious spirit that 
leads to revolution. It is not always barbar- 
ity that leads to lynch law. There is such a 
thing in.governments as intolerable inade- 
quacy. There is wisdom for all time in the 
advice of Erasmus to the pope—not to curse 
disorder, but to inquire patiently into its 
cause. For my own part, I believe that a 
false notion of punishment, relaxing the sense 
of personal accountability, has a consider- 
able part to play in the matter, but however 
that may be, it seems pretty clear that Mr. 
Bryce was right in his warning, and that our 
system lacks an organic grip on the confidence 
of the people. 

I want to thank you, also, for your sturdy 
opposition to the spiritual Bryanism of Mr. 
B. Fay Mills. May God support you in this 
stand against the things that undermine moral 
responsibility. J. H. D. 


PENSIONS FOR PUBLIC SERVANTS 


A correspondent who has worked all his 
life for very moderate wages cannvt under- 
stand why those who work for the Govern- 
ment are entitled to pensions when they retire 
any more than other men who work as hard 
for the same or smaller salaries. His position 
has already been well defended in Congress. 
He says: 


In a recent issue you say that the proposi- 
tion to pension the old men in the civil serv- 
ice has aroused those who deprecate the es- 
tablishment of a precedent that will sadd’e 
upon the people a civil pension list. As you 
say, they feel that one old man of the sea is 
all that can be carried. And, further, that 
those men cannot be turned out in the cold 
who have grown old and feeble in the public 
service. I would like to have some questions 
answered. Have we not all worked all our 
lives for small income to pay the taxes which 
have furnished the money to pay these men 
their salaries? Someof us have saved a little, 
more have not. These men took their posi- 


tions willingly, yes, gladly. What claim have 


they on the people more than other men? If 
we pension them, we shall soon be called on 
to pension many other classes of public serv- 
ants. B. N. N. 


BILLIARD PLAYING 
What view do you take on the subject of 
playing billiards and pool in a Y. M.C. A.ora 
private house. INQUIRER. 


£The only view we find it convenient to take 
of billiards is through the windows of some 
of our neighbors. They tell us that it is a 
healthful and enjoyable exercise. As they 
employ it we have seen nothing objectionable 
in it.—Tue Eprrors.)} 
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The Conversation Corner 


GREAT contrast appears between 
A the pictures, persons and places 

introduced on this page and those 
in the Corner of two weeks ago, which 
has just now reached my table. From 
Auburndale in America to “Athelstane”’ 
in Australia, at our very antipodes; from 
two bright, sober-faced boys to two 
“laughing jackasses”! Those of you 
who preserve the Corner letters in scrap- 
books will find under March 11, 1897, one 
from Carleton A. in New South Wales, 
mentioning those strange-named animals. 
Not understanding about them very well, 
I wrote our Australian members for a 
picture, and here it is. You see the an- 
imals are not quadrupeds at all, as we 
might expect from the name, but birds. 
But read the letter: 


ATHELSTANE, PETERSHAM, N.S. W. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am sending a picture of 
some laughing jackasses over to you, which I 
hope will interest the Cornerers. It is a very 
good picture and one of them is laughing. 
The one that is 
laughing is a fe- 
male bird and the 
other is a male 
bird. I went out 
yesterday morn- 
ing and heard 
something laugh- 
ing, and when I 
looked up I saw 
three laughing 
jackasses. They 
very seldom come 
down to town, and 
I do not know 
where these came 
from unless they 
escaped from 
somebody who 
had caught them. 
They were laugh- 
ing away so heart- 
ily that I thought 
it was somebody 
behind me. How- 
ever, I found out 
my mistake. Peo- 
ple out here are 
not allowed to 
shoot them, as 
they kill the 
snakes. Some of 
them are very big and could kill a large snake. 
I think I will now say good-by. CARLE A. 
Carle’s father adds a word about the 
photograph to say that it 
. is a thoroughly accurate representation. 
The laugh is most mirth-provoking and greatly 
astonishes those who hear it for the first time. 
I have become so much interested in 
these animals that I went into the Public 
Library this morning to see what more I 
could learn about them. Our member’s 
partial namesake, Carl Lumholtz, in 
** Among Cannibals,”’ refers to 
. the tittering ha-ha-ha of the laughing 
jackass. Far from deserving the name of 
jackass, it is on the contrary very wise and 
also very courageous. It boldly attacks ven- 
emous snakes and large lizards, and is conse- 
quently the friend of the colonists. 
Dr. Taylor, in “Our Island Continent,” 
calls him 
. .. the deadly natural enemy of snakes—a 
kingfisher which has taken to killing and 
feeding on snakes instead of on fishes. 
Colonel Mundy, in “Our Antipodes,” 
describes his laughing thus: 
He commences by a low, cackling sound, 
gradually growing louder, like that of a hen 
in‘a fuss. Then, suddenly changing his note, 


he so closely imitates Punch’s penny-trumpet 
that you would say it was indeed the jolly 
roo-to-to-too of the public favorite. Next 
comes the prolonged bray of a jackass, done 
to the life, followed by an articulate exclama- 
tion, apparently addressed to the listener, 
sounding very much like ‘“‘O, what a guy!” 
The whole winds up with a surpressed chuckle, 
ending in an uproarious burst of laughter, 
which is joined in by a dozen others, hitherto 
sitting silent. It is impossible to hear witha 
grave face the jocularities of this feathered 
jester. .. . It isa large species of woodpecker, 
black and gray in color, with little or no tail 
and an enormously disproportionate head and 
bill—a most ugly and eccentric looking fellow.” 


I do not see why some enterprising 
menagerie manager has not imported 
specimens of these birds; if they would 
laugh in the Zoo at the proper time they 
would rival the monkeys in pleasing the 
children! The scientific name of the ani- 
mal is Dacelo gigantea, that is, the giant 
kingfisher. Looking for the first name in 
the Latin iexicon I find that it is a trans- 
position of alcedo, the kingfisher. An- 


other form is alcyone, from which we have 
halcyon, because it was anciently thought 
that the kingfisher laid and sat upon her 
eggs in nests upon the sea in the pleasant 
weather (‘“‘haleyon days’’) of the winter 
solstice. So we learn something in ety- 
mology as well as in zodlogy from our 
funny the other side of the world picture. 


REDLANDS, CAL. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: ... We went up in 
the mountains this summer to Bluff Lake. 
The altitude is 7,400 feet. Burro trains go up 
and down over the trail, and the burros look 
very funny when they are packed. We saw 
one little burro packed with a cot bed hanging 
on each side, so that we could only see his 

nose and his tail sticking out. 
Lovingly yours, Epwin L., 


That is another boy I wish to see when 
the time comes to visit California! He 
does not say whether he and the rest of 
the tourists were packed and backed on 
the burros too—if so I should have liked 
a snap-shot of the scene! 

Returning now to Yankee-land, the 
uppermost letter in the pile has, in place 
of a laughing bird or a climbing burro, 
our commonplace cat—but an uncom. 
mon one, I think. 


DEDHAM, MASs. 

. . . I always feel interested in your Kitty 
Clover, because we had one a great many 
years ago. One evening, as my daughter was 
singing and playing the organ, Clover, who 
had been asleep, suddenly started up, sprung 
into a rocking-chair, ran across the high back 
to the organ, going the full length of the key- 
board. From that time, as long as Clover 
lived, that song seemed to have a perfect fas- 
cination for her. When she was asleep be- 
hind the stove, one might sing for half an 
hour and she take no notice of it, but before 
one line of her favorite tune was finished, she 
would wake up, yawn, stretch herself, then de- 
liberately jump into the lap of the one who 
was singing. Many atime when she had run 
away, if she was within hearing, she would 
come cre2ping hyme as soon as the notes 
reached her ears, although nothing else would 
bring her back. The neighbors used to come 
in to watch her movements. Mrs. W. 


Is it true that cats with all their mews 
love music? Is this an exceptional case? 
I saw a dog the other day who barked 
furiously the instant a little boy began to 
play on his Christmas harmonicon, even 

if he were out 
of doors. I un- 
derstand that he 
always howls 
when the travel 
ing hand-organ 
man begins to 
grind out his 
dulcet strains— 
and I do not 
blame him! 

I have several 
letters kindly of- 
ering to send the 
Youth’s Com- 
panion to the 
little orphan girl 
who needed 

‘reading, but 
could accept 
only one. *No 
doubt the others 
will find oppor- 
tunity to use 
their papers 
otherwise —very 

likely near their own homes. 


THOMPSON, CT. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I have begun to collect 
foreign stamps. I have nearly one hundred. 
I have Cape Colony, South African Republic 
and Canadian stamps te exchange for South 
American, Russian, Korean and _ British 
stamps. School ended the day before Thanks- 
giving and I spoke Whittier’s poem, ‘“‘The 

Pampkin.” HERBERT C, 


I did not declaim Whittier’s pumpkin- 
pie poem on Thanksgiving Day—but ac- 
tions speak louder than words! 

New York City. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The Pomiuk souvenir 
came yesterday and I thought it very pretty. 
I will send some money for the Gabriel Me- 
morial Cot. Every time I look at the picture 
of that man up on the Point Lookout rocks, I 
long to get up there! One time last summer 
I climbed up on the top of the Palisades and 
looked down upon the Hudson. The Palisades 
are very high and I stood in a place where I 
could look down right over tall pine: trees at 
the river. On Thanksgiving Day we drove 
over to Englewood and walked about in the 
woods and found some ferns, which we have 
in water now. MATTIE N. 


I have many letters about Gabriel and 


the souvenir pictures. Mw Ma) 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





LESSON FOR JAN, 23 Matt. 5: 1-12 


The Beatitudes 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The teaching of Jesus expands rapidly as 
new opportunities open before him. He be- 
gan by repeating John’s message, “ Repent 
ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
But repentance is not the gospel. Forgive- 
ness of sins is only a fragment of it. The 
gospel which Jesus preached was good news 
of the kingdom of heaven—a holy fellowship 
of forgiven souls lifted by God’s grace into 
permanent communion with him. The an- 
nouncement of the near approach of the king- 
dom is followed by a description of those who 
are fitted to enter it. We have, therefore, in 
this fifth chapter of Matthew, the whole of 
which constitutes our lesson, a sermon on char- 
acter. These openiog sentences announce: 

1. What the children of the kingdom seek. 
Worldly wisdom measures men by what they 
possess. Christ measures them first by their 
sense of need [v. 3]. Character is expressed 
by what we most desire. Not the Pharisee, 
with uplifted hand, telling God what he has, 
is and does, but the publican, longing for what 
God loves to give, is blessed. To begin to feel 
spiritual need is to begin to have our need 
satisfied. Happy are those who seek God, for 
he comes to them as their closest friend. 

The kingdom of heaven answers the highest 
aspirations of men. When the sense of need 
becomes so keen as to be a felt loss, then God 
comes to comfort those who have begun to 
realize that he is the object of their aspira- 
tion [v. 4]. That experience of communion 
with God becomes personal affection. As a 
child, broken-hearted by sudden disappoint- 
ment, goes to tell his grief to his mother, and 
is taken to her heart, taught the meaning of 
her love, blessed with the sense of her com- 
panionship till he forgets his loss in a new 
world of affection which he has discovered, so 
the disciple, bereaved of friends or possessions 
or hope, finds his sorrow a door through which 
he entérs into the heart of God, till‘he is even 
grateful for the loss which has brought to him 
such a wonderful revelation. 

Righteousness is the aim of every member 
of the kingdom of heaven. To gain it, that is, 
to have our thoughts and actions in harmony 
with God’s law written in our hearts, is to 
have gained the hights of manheod [v. 6]. 
They who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness are blessed because God is their Father 
and is righteous and therefore will satisfy 
them. 

2. What the children of the kingdom are. 
In the Beatitudes our Lord did not describe 
different classes of men, but different qual- 
ities which exist in the ideal man, while each 
quality has its own appropriate blessing. 
Meekness is the self-poise of one who is at 
peace with God. The meek are rich and will 
be richer [v. 5], because the possession of 
temporal things is measured by ability to use 
them. Many are poor who possess great 
wealth, because they do not know how to use 
it so as to benefit themselves or others. Many 
are rich who have but little, because they 
know how to make that little yield large re- 
turns. To the self-controlled, gentle in spirit, 
unpretentious servant of God, all good things 
come. The promise of Canaan to Abraham is 
more than fulfilied to them. Those who are 
joyful in the conscious presence of God in- 
herit the earth, and will come into their inher- 
itance. 

The merciful are those who see in God the 
one perfectly lovable and adorable Being, and 
who, seeing in sinful men the possibilities of 
likeness to him, devote themselves to help 
sinners to realize these possibilities. They, 
therefore, in their efforts develop in themselves 
the character of him who came to seek and to 
save that which was lost. Those whose hearts 
are tender toward others win also their kind 
consideration, and thus both learn and teach 
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the feeling of God toward those who have fal- 
len und repented. 

Purity of heart is not only freedom from 
sensuality, but simple and constant conformity 
to truth, the disposition which promptly yields 
to the attraction toward what'is good.. No 
doubt Jesus, speaking to the Jews, who were 
constantly purifying their bodies, by ceremo- 
nies, from what the Levitical law called de- 


filement, laid the emphasis on the heart, which |° 


in the Bible means the center of character. 
He whose spiritual vision is clear sees the 
right undistorted; sees God because he sees 


as God sees. The child of the kingdom is all 
that these things imply. He who sees God is 
like him. 


3. What the children of the kingdom do. 
All their energy and activity may be summed 
up in one word, ‘‘peacemakers.’’ The real 
conquerors of the. world are not those who 
stir up strife and then win victory by force. 
They are those who dispel strife in men’s 
hearts by love and righteousness. Those who 
seek spiritual gifts, the comfort of God and 
righteousness, who are meek, merciful and 
pure in heart, will by their presence bring men 
to exalt what is best in themselves and to see 
what is best in their fellowmen. They will 
not be known by their efforts to abate quarrels, 
but the atmosphere in which they live will 
foster peace. Good men will seek the pres- 
ence which magnifies their better selves, and 
will see in it the evidence of the children of 
God. - 

4. What the children of the kingdom endure. 
Those- who delight to obey God admire in 
others what they themselves wish to be like. 
Such admiration is a joy to good men. But 
those who have surrendered to evil passions 
would compel all others to do the same. They 
naturally are inclined to persecute those who 
will not do as they do. The hatred which the 
wicked feel toward the good is essentially 
different from the hatred which the good feel 
toward the evil. Those are gentle who would 
win the evil to be good. Those are cruel who 
wouki compel the good to be evil. So the 
persecution of the good man by the wicked is 
a testimony to the genuineness of the traits 
of the child of God. He may well be delighted 
at this testimony from unwilling lips to his 
character and his position in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

5. What will be the fruit of the mission of 
the children of the kingdom? They are in 
the world to show the beauty and power of 
goodness; to make wholesome, as salt does, 
the elements with which they mingle. They 
are here to give movement and direction to 
society and government. Every child of the 
kingdom of heaven must be a good neighbor 
and a good citizen. If he is not, he is ‘good 
for nothing.’”’ He must be thoroughly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the community, the 
commonwealth and the nation. .He must be 


interested as one who longs for God’s best 


gifts, who wants to be righteous, who is meek 
and merciful, who loves peace among men 
and who, in humility, is glad when bad men 
testify by their hatred to his genuineness as a 
child of God. Such men are salt and light 
indeed. The world is preserved for their 
sakes. 

Our Lord summed up the character and 
business of the child of God when he set 
forth what worldly men count as their chief 
needs—things to eat and drink and wear; 
things which our Father also recognized as 
needs—and then said, ‘‘ But seek ye first his 
kingdom and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.”’ 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 16-22, False and True Ideas About 
God. Ps. 50: 7-21; Matt. 22: 23-33; Heb. 8. 
Not merely creator and ruler. Nor superior sort 

ofman. Justice and love equally his characteristics 

[See prayer meeting editorial.] 








We always weaken whatever we exaggerate. 
—J. F. de la Harpe. 








- Two things every 
young housekeeper 
should have—a reliable 
cook book and a pure 
baking powder. 

We furnish both. 


Cleveland’s baking 
powder can be bought at 
your grocer’s, and our 
cook book is mailed free 
on receipt by us ofstamp 
and address. 
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ashing Silverware. 


Bad treatment in the dishpan is the cause 
of much of the injury to Silver; ordinary 


laundry or scouring soaps are as unfit for 


this purpose as for the toilet. 


Electro-Silicon 


Silver Soap 


is made specially for washing Silverware. 


The washing cleanses, drying polishes. It 
does the work well and quickly, and 
That saving more 


saves your silver. 
than pays for the soap. 


By mail, post-paid, 20 cents in one. 
of leading dealers, 15 cents per cake. 


THE ELEcTRO Siticon Company, New Yorg, 





from carefully selected 
cabbage, onion, carrot, 
beet, &c., and yet at as low 


Try the Surprise Pea, warranted 
to be the very earliest of all the 
wrinkled sorts, Try the Enormous 
potato (604 bus, per measured acre) 
the best of all the early beets, the new 
cabbage, cucumber, lettuce,etc. To have 
f the best garden you will need our cata- 
iis logue, it contains the best varieties of vege- 
i table seed,many of them of our own raising. 
The Flower Seed page is of particular inter- 


est to wife and daughter. It is Free, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON 
Established 43 years. 





Marbiechead, Mass. 








Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr, Silioway has built or remodeled over 400 





churches, and makes r g a sp 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


OUR OWN WORK 

Church Building Society. The Congregational 
Church Building Society thanks God and takes 
courage because its receipts for 1897 were 
$8,560.32 more than in 1896, not including the 
Stickney fund. The receipts from all sources 
except the Stickney fund are $141,528.30, and 
from the Stickney fund $153,976.23, making 
the total for the year 1897 amount to $295,- 
504.53. The Stickney fund is practically ex- 
hausted now, so that for the regular work of 
church building only the regular receipts from 
the regular sources are available. The home 
missionary superintendents have just sent 
word to the society that 144 churches are now 

,in immediate and urgent need of a house of 
worship. To these will be added most of the 
100 more or less churches which are usually 
organized in a year, many of which usually 
need help in building. This ismany more than 
the number of churches that the Church Build- 
ing Society is able to build with its present 
income, and when the money necessary for 
parsonage building is added it proves the wis- 
dom of the recommendation of the National 
Council Committee that the Congregationalists 
give their Church Building Society $400,000 a 
year for its work, because no church can suc- 
ceed without a meeting house. 

Endeavorers Asked to Build a Church. Mem- 
bers of Endeavor Societies in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island are requested by the Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Association to unite 
in building a church in the gold mining district 
of Gillette near Cripple Creek, Col., among the 
mountain tops of the Rockies. Full descrip- 
tive matter and speakers upon the subject may 
be obtained by addressing the association, 
Congregational House, Boston. Secretary 
Baer lends his indorsement to this plan. 

- THE WORLD AROUND 

ingratitude of Converts. It is a serious charge 
which Rev. Andrew Watson, in the December 
Missionary Review, makes against the British 
officials in Egypt. He says: ‘‘ The social pro- 
scription of converts from Islam is just as 
strong as ever. Books and pamphlets against 
Christianity are openly published and cireu- 
lated, while the ‘ powers that be,’ though nom- 
inally Christian, deprecate any attempt to 
publish replies on the ples of disturbing the 
public peace. The principles of justice and 
liberty are often disregarded to please the 
Mohammed:n majority.’’ He tells also of the 
growing restiveness of the native converts 
under the direction of the missionaries, which 
shows itself ‘‘more in wishing to control than 
in contributing.”’ This is a chapter in a tale 
with which our missionaries in Japan are all 
too conversant. Apparently one of the tests 
of the faith of the Christian missionary in 
these latter days is his ability to forgive in- 
gratitude. 

A Shameful Traffic. We have received an in- 
teresting document from Rey. C. A. Nelson, 
the American Board’s representative at Can- 
ton, China, setting forth conclusively the 
facts respecting the commerce in Chinese 
girls which flourishes between Canton and 
San Francisco. He closes his letter thus: 

It is a great shame that such a traffic in 
human beings exists and that so many girls 
are annually smuggled into San Franciseo and 
other ports, and that nothing has as yet been 
done to stop it. Let the church at home as 
one body join with those who have petitioned 
President McKinley to take vigorous meas- 
ures to search out and punish the men on the 
Pacific coast who may be directly or indi- 
rectly engaged in this nefarious business. 

Not too Well Informed. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn 
is a fascinating stylist and an interesting, 
unique personality. Born in the Occident, 
he has become a resident of the Orient and 
taken unto himself a Japanese wife and 
upon himself the Buddhist religion. In not 
a few of his discussions of the relative mer- 
its of Buddhism and Christianity found in 
his recent books on Japan, he has aspersed 
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the intelligence and sincerity of the Christian 


missionary. The London Spectator, review- 
ing his latest work, Gleanings in Buddha 
Fields, feels it necessary to remind Mr. Hearn 
of his dense ignorance of what Christianity 
really is. “In his convert’s red-hot zeal,” it 
says, “he is apt to treat the faiths of the 
Brahman and the Buddhist, or the philosophy 
of Confucius, i. e., as something on a par with 
the fetish worship or Ju-Ju.”’ 

Growth of Christianity in China. It is only 
twenty-four years since the first converts, 
three in number, were baptized in what is 
now the Manchuria Presbytery. About 
twenty were baptized the next year, and the 
number has steadily increased till last year 
over 2,000 converts were received. This is a 
mission of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Seotland. It includes twenty-eight congrega- 
tions, nine dispensaries and hospitals and 
fifty-eight schools. The most important 
means of extending the-work has been native 
preachers, evangelists and colporters. These 
have been thoroughly instructed and selected 
after careful examination. The thought of 
the whole region is being leavened through 
their influence. 


A World’s Missionary Conference. The pro- 
posed conference of representatives of Prot- 
estant foreign missionary societies of America 
and Europe in April, 1900, will be similar in 
character to the World’s Missionary Confer- 
ence which convened in London in 1888. Af- 
ter correspondence with societies abroad the 


American societies, represented by Rev. Dr. . 


Judson Smith as chairman and Rev. Dr. H. 
N. Cobb as secretary, have issued an invita- 
tion asking each society to send two or more 
delegates to the conference. 


College Girls Interested. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Wellesley College 
has a flourishing class for the study of mis- 
sions. Leaders c.iosen from the faculty and 
the students serve a month each. The class 
this year is studying Bliss’s Development of 
the Mission Field and Mott’s Strategic Points 
in the World’s Conquest. Women who take 
advantage of such a course of study for four 
years must necessarily prove to be influential 
members of families that sooner or later will 
be interested in and givers to missions. 


Self-Supporting Missionaries. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society of England has gone farther 
in accepting the principle of self-support for 
missionaries than almost any other missionary 
organization. Thus it now has on its roll 305 
missionaries who either provide their own 
financial support or are certain to receive it 
from their friends at home. This naturally 
relieves the society of considerable financial 
burden, but it must also make the problem of 
discipline somewhat more difficult, for mis- 
sionaries are but human, and a missionary 
who is independent of the treasury of a board 
under which he is laboring is more likely to 
be an individualist than one who is not. The 
pros and cons of this policy are set forth by 
Rey. J. T. Gracey in the December Missionary 
Review. 

Liquor Traffic in Africa. The mischievous ef- 
fects of liquor are so great among the natives 
of West Africa, and are increasing so much, 
that Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain are 
making fresh efforts to bring about a confer- 
ence between the Powers territorially inter- 
ested in that country in the hope that they 
may agree on restrictive measures. The evi- 
dence of those who have lived among Afri- 
cans seems to prove beyond doubt that the 
native intoxicating drinks cause far less 
injury than the imported distilled spirits. 
Drunkenness is especially frequent among 
chiefs, who can better afford to buy spirits 
than the common people. The natives them- 


selves testify that the use of imported liquors 
is shortening greatly the lives of the people in 
the coast districts. On the Upper Niger pro- 
hibition has been tried with most satisfactory 
results. But where the traffic cannot be en- 
tirely prohibited a high tariff has been found 
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to lessen largely the sale of liquor, especially 
in the inland sections where the cost of trans- 
portation is also considerable. There is in 
England a Native Races and Liquor Traffic 
United Committee, which is trying to rouse 
public opinion in favor of restricting the 
liquor traffic as far as possible in British pos- 
sessions in Africa. Some organized move- 
ment of that sort in this country might lessen 
exports of rum from the United States to the 
Dark Continent. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 23-29. Practical Applications 
of the Beatitudes. Matt. 5: 1-12. 

Historically the first person to apply the 
Beatitudes to his own life was the Man who 
uttered ‘them. He brought the virtues and 
graces which aspiring souls before him had 
seen gleaming attractively on distant peaks 
down to the commonplace ways of everyday 
life. So if we really want to know what 
mercy, purity, meekness and their kindred 
qualities are, we have only to look at him. 
This is much more satisfactory thar any theo- 
retical setting forth of the subject in the 
most beautiful essay on virtue that was ever 
penned. - 

When furniture is to be sold the services of 
a man called an appraiser are sometimes 
sought, in order that a just valuation may be 
placed on it. The world owes many things to 
Jesus, but among the chief of the new ideas 
which he planted in human hearts, and which 
have been fermenting there ever since, was 
an entirely original valuation of the experi- 
ences and rewards of life. He put the high- 
est price upon things which had been dises- 
teemed, like gentleness, forbearance, forgive- 
ness, unselfishness. Things which the world 
had considered essential to human welfare 
and happiness—exemption from sorrow, main- 
tenance of one’s own rights at any cost, the 
gratification of every taste—he rated as of far 
less worth. He did not despise them, but his 
attitude was one of indifference to theni. He 
would have men free from dependence upon 
them and always make use of them with the 
interests of the higher life in view. 

The Beatitudes, like 1 Cor. 13, are slowly 
but surely finding their way into the thought 
and life of the world. There is some- 
thing irresistible in them, like the coming 
of the spring. In time they will melt the 
prejudice, the coldness, the hardness of self- 
centered hearts. No one masters them at a 
stroke. No one realizes their richness until 
he has need of the special blessing which each 
brings. But they are there for every emer- 
gency. If we are today at the farthest re 
move from being mourners, the time is sure to 
come when we shall need God’s comfort. If 
the Beatitude about being persecuted sounds 
strangely to us in the midst of our popularity 
and prosperity, the time will come when, if 
righteousness means anything to us, we shall 
suffer loss and hardship because we stand for 
it. 

But there is always some Beatitude knock- 
ing for immediate admission to our hearts. It 
would be well every morning to run over the 
list-and select the one which we most need to 
apply during the next twenty-four hours. 
And let us always choose the one which is 
hardest to apply. Two boys started out with 
New Year’s resolutions. Along in February 
their Sunday school teacher asked them how 
they were getting along, and they said that 
they had ‘“‘swapped resolutions.” A Beati- 
tude, like a good resolution, needs to be ad- 
hered to resolutely if the blessing it promises 
is to be realized. 





I should infinitely. rather feel myself the 
most miserable wretch on the face of the 
earth, with God above, than the highest type 
of man standing alone.—Alfred Tennyson. 
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LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


MRS. BROWNING’S LETTERS 


These two ample volumes, edited by Mr. F. 
G. Kenyon, supply a good example of the 
kind of biography which is at once literary 
and personal. In these days one reads such a 
work with a certain amazement. How could 
any human being find time to write so many 
letters and such long ones? To be sure the 
list of correspondents addressed is not large. 
Most of the letters are to one or another of a 
comparatively small group of friends, not over 
eight or ten in all. But they represent such a 
different type of human intercourse from that 
which commonly prevails in our time that they 
have a considerable interest on this account 
quite apart from their substance. They were 
written in the days when friend unbosomed 
himself to friend, when the impressions, feel- 
ings and opinions were set forth at some 
length, and when items of personal and family 
history were discussed far more fully than 
most of us in these days think that time per- 
mits. 

The picture of Mrs. Browning here pre- 
sented certainly is attractive, and by many it 
will be deemed fascinating. Frail almost to 
vanishing in physique, she was winsome and 
lovable in disposition and also positive and 
energetic. She could be high-spirited and 
very firm. The light thrown on the inner life 
of the Barretts reveals a painful picture. Her 
sisters were affectionate and loyal, but of her 
several brothers there was only one who 
seems to have felt any noticeable affection for 
her. Her father was stern and even cruel to 
her, and behaved like a monomaniac. At the 
best, the atmosphere of the family was chilly 
and depressing, very far from that which 
characterizes a true home. But this made no 
difference in particular to Mrs. Browning’s 
nature. She was lovable and loving herself, 
and although she was obliged to run away 
with her husband there was nothing discred- 
itable in the elopement and the match was one 
which her father ought to have welcomed. 

Mrs. Browning’s literary life began young. 
She pursued it with much steadiness and won 
her publie almost from the first, although, as 
the rule, her earlier works naturally made less 
impression than those produced later. Almost 
the whole of her married life was lived in 
Italy, and here a notable peculiarity soon de- 
veloped itself in her—a keen and very zealous 
interest in Italian politics, both national and 
international. Many of her letters in the 
latter volume have much to say about civil and 
military affairs and, although one does not 
always indorse her judgment, her love for the 
country of her residence and her interest in 
its prosperity compel respect. She was one of 
those who, one might almost say, were infatu- 
ated with the Emperor Napoleon III., and 
were blind to the obvious weaknesses of his 
policy and his conduct. She always made 
excuse for his failures and assumed with a 
loyalty which deserved a nobler object that he 
was doing the best possible for Italy, France 
and the world. One does not gather a great 
deal of information from the political letters. 
They treat of what is ancient history now, 
and she throws no such new light upon any- 
thing as naturally might have been expected. 
But these letters do reveal an entertaining 
side of her character. 

The devotion between herself and Mr. 
Browning was absorbing. They were not 
only increasingly lovers from the first, but 
they entered most heartily into each other’s 
literary and other ambitions and efforts. The 
unbroken current of their happiness is pleas- 
ant to be followed, Almost the only flaw dis- 
coverable is the hostility of Mrs. Browning’s 
father to them both, continued even to his 
death. But this, although painful, was not 


suffered to interfere essentially with their. 


happiness. The editor has made omissions, 
doubtless judicious, in respect to details, but 
the reader will thank him for inserting so 
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many items and incidents of their domestic 
life; for example, the sayings and doings of 
their boy, who was a delightful child and 
evidently by no means spoiled. The inter- 
course between the Brownings and the lead- 
ing literary and political characters of Eng- 
land, France and Italy was often intimate, 
and many of the letters relate entertainingly 
to Thackeray, Ruskin, Miss Mitford or others. 
A petition which Mrs. Browning wrote out to 
the Emperor Napoleon in behalf of Victor 
Hugo, at the time when the latter was exiled 
to Jersey, is included, in her handwriting, 
although it was never forwarded to the em- 
peror. 

There are some charming letters from a few 
of her distinguished correspondents. Most of 
the contents of the book, however, are from 
her own pen. No one reading these letters 
alone would be likely to assume Mrs. Brown- 
ing to have been anything like as great a force 
in letters as she has been and still is. Yet it 
must be remembered that’ such letters are not 
written for publication, although on this very 
account they often reveal the true greatness 
of the writer more than communications prfe- 
pared for the public eye; but that she was a 
remarkable, brilliant and lovely woman, pos- 
sessing distinguished ability, rare energy and 
persistence in literary labor no reader can 
deny. They leave in the mind a delightful 
picture of her aswell as of her husband, and 
although many will only read the volumes 
here or there, and few perhaps will care to 
read everything in them, there are some who 
will treasure every sentence between the coy- 
ers and feel themselves the better for the 
reading. [Macmillan Co. $4.00.] 

THE ANCIENT FAITH IN MODERN LIGHT 


The ten essays in this volume—for the frag- 
ment by the late Dr. Reynolds appended to 
the other nine, although incomplete, deserves 
to rank with them—are the work of members 
of a society of English ministers, most of 
them Congregatione'ists. In these papers 
they have endeavored to restate from a mod- 
ern point of view certain great, fundamental 
Christian truths in themselves and in many 
of their applications. The contributors to the 
volume are Prin. T. V. Tymms, Prof. Edward 
Medley, Principal Cave, Dr. S. G. Green, Prin. 
R. Vaughan Pryce, Dr. Newth, Dr. Parker, 
Rev. William Brock and Dr. J. G. Rogers; 
and among their subjects are Christian The- 
ism, The Permanent Significance of the Bible, 
The Bible View of Sin, The Deity and Hu- 
manity of Christ, The Redemptive Work of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, New Testament Wit- 
ness concerning Christian Churches, The New 
Citizenship, Christianity and the Child, The 
Pulpit and the Press, and, in the appendix, 
The Witness to the Spirit. 

Each writer has written independently, so 


much so that no one except the editor saw | 


any essay but his own before publication, 
and the editor made no changes whatever. 
It is not to be inferred, therefore, that each of 
them would have agreed fully to what the 
others have written. Nevertheless, probably 
they are in essential harmony. Special atten- 
tion is bestowed in all these papers upon the 
philosophical side of truth, but there is no 
lack of attention to the practical bearings of 
the doctrines discussed on all departments of 
life. To distinguish between the permanent 
and the transient in religious thinking has 
bean the ruling purpose of each of the au- 
thors, and we have been impressed by the 
discriminating and cautious spirit uniformly 
exhibited, as well as by the disposition to 
take advantage of all the new light, so far as 
it also is true light, which coexists therewith. 

Dr. Tymms’s paper on Christian Theism is 
a broad and thorough study, acute in its ex- 
amination of contending theories and logical 
as well as forcible, pointing its own conclu- 
sions. Among its more noticeable features 
are its exposure of the unsatisfactoriness of 
Unitarianism, its explanation how John’s 
doctrine of the Logos as an eternal] expression 
of God ‘solves the philosophical problem of 
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divine personality and its study of the nature 
and value of forgiveness. The papers on The 
Permanent Significance of the Bible, The 
Bible View of Sin and The Deity and Hu- 
manity of Christ are less rich in new sugges- 
tions than some of the others, but are pro- 
found and masterly, and we might say the 
same thing of Dr. Pryce’s paper on Christ’s 
Redemptive Work. Dr. Newth takes up the 
ecclesiastical teaching of the Scriptures, and 
his study is historical as well as philosophical. 
He argues ably in behalf of the subordination 
of organization to the well-being of the church, 
believing that true Christian life may exist 
under many forms, but that all should co- 
operate in Christian service. The remaining 
papers are eminently practical and suggestive, 
and Dr. Rogers demonstrates effectively the 
permanent power and value of preaching, 
pointing out skillfully the preacher’s true 
mission and warning against his temptations. 
So much of Dr. Reynolds’s paper as is pre- 
sented, brief although it is, by its penetrating 
analysis and its spiritual stimulation awakens 
regret that he was not spared to complete it 
and abundantly justifies its inclusion in the 
volume. 

Although these papers are but individual 
utterances, they may be taken together as in- 
dicative of the present condition of religious 
thought among the older and more experienced 
Christian teachers and leaders in English Non- 
conformity. They refute the charge some- 
times made that exvessive liberalism has be- 
come a prevalent characteristic of English 
religious thinking, for they are conservative. 
Yet they are conservative only in the most 
honorable sense. They illustrate no indif- 
ference to the fruits of modern scholarship, 
but only the conclusions reached by mature, 
expert and spiritual minds, after long and 
careful consideration. Many upon this side 
of the Atlantic will welcome and study the 
volume, and no student of its pages will go 
unrewarded. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported, $4.50.) 


TWO VOLUMES OF SERMONS 


The contents of Dwellers in Tents and Other 
Sermons, by Frederic E. Dewhurst, may be 
characterized as Essays in the Interpretation 
of Life, ‘They strike no note of ecclesiasti- 
cism and are based on no dogmatic assump- 
tion, but address themselves directly te the 
realities of life in the earnest endeavor to dis- 
cover and elucidate its spiritual principles. 
The kind of authority on which the author 
solely relies is the self-witnessing power of 
the truth. Consequently, one hears from 
these pages tones neither of controversy nor 
of apology, but of calm conviction springing 
from spiritual insight. Here is no hearsay 
gospel, but one verified in experience and 
personally commended, Most sermons in 
being printed lose their distinctive value. In 
order to be justified as literature the personal 
truth must be newly clothed upon in the per- 
sonal style. These sermons have something 
of this rare quality. The atmosphere of reli- 
gion pervades them, and with this book in 
his hand one may worship. 

Many of the titles engage one’s attention: 
An Encounter With God, Unregarded Proph- 
ets, The Book That Could Not Be Opened. 
The temper of the author’s mind is shown in 
such a sermon as that on the Fountain of 
Life from the text, ‘‘In thy light shall we see 
light.’ On the temptation to partialness and 
limitation of outlook he says: “Each of us 
sees light in the light of his own torch.” The 
deeper conclusion follows that “men cannot 
see light in God’s light unless this universe of 
God’s is a great consistent, whole... per- 
vaded by one kind of intelligence, controlled 
by one kind of principle and idea, working 
toward one great purpose.” An important 
contribution to the method and spirit of theo- 
logical discussion, although not put forth to 
that end, is the sermon on The Question That 
Could Not Be Answered. Christ was met 
with the challenge that centered in the name 
“Messiah,” but he refused to answer in the 
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terms implied. ‘“‘ He knew that the office and 
the title did not exhaust the meaning of his 
life.” One is thus put on guard against the 
false antithesis, whether it be Jewish or 
modern. A practical appreciation of the im- 
manent God is given in the sermon on Unre- 
garded Prophets: “If the clay is still fighting 
the God in us, the God is still asserting itself 
over the clay.” 

It is interesting to note that Plymouth 
Church, developed under the late Oscar Mc- 
Culloch as one of the leading institutional 
churches of the West, in looking for a succes- 
sor to him should have chosen such a man as 
Mr. Dewhurst, whose distinctive power lies 
in furnishing the spiritual dynamic. Not 
only for the church itself does such a choice 
indicate genuineness of motive and clear dis- 
cernment of the value of personal inspiration, 
but it is also significant of a period in our re- 
ligious life when the ideal and the deed are 
being closely mated. (Bowen, Merrill Co.]} 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton’s Real Preaching 
will gain a place with Prof. Austin Phelps’s 
Theory of Preaching, and one or two of the 
hest volumes of the Lyman Beecher Lectures 
at Yale on the library shelves of many a 
preacher. Of course one will not find in this 
modest book of 123 pages the wealth of wisdom 
and specific direction which Professor Phelps 
embodies in a volume of over 600 pages. The 
one reflects the leisureand repose of a theolog- 
ical lecture-room, the other smacks of the 
platform and reflects its demand for brisk, 
pungent speech. The one gathers up and 
preserves in faultless literary form the reflec- 
tions and researches of a lifetime regarding 
the homiletic art. The other is a series of 
glowing sparks from the anvil of a preacher 
who has still many years, we trust, before he 
will reach the zenith of his powers. By this 
we do not mean that Dr. Boynton’s lectures 
to the Oberlin students, thus brought together, 
were hastily prepared. But their chief value 
lies in their closeness to modern conditions 
and to the professional life of the preacher of 
today. 

The su ject is presented under three heads: 
The Real Man, The Real Sermon, and The 
Real Audience. This excellent division sug- 
gests counsel: first, as to personal equipment, 
motives and aims; second, as to the gathering 
and use of homiletical material; and, third, as 
to the impressing one’s self and one’s thought 
upon the various types of humanity addressed. 
Dr. Boynton is specific in his suggestions, and 
these touch the preacher’s life and work at 
many points. He is told how to read, how to 
remember, how to become acquainted with 
men and how to enrich and re-enforce his 
life on various sides. Best of all, a splendid 
ideal of ministerial service is constantly held 
up. One feels that the writer of this book en- 
joys preaching intensely. Every young man 
who reads it will pereeive that no calling can 
be made to yield larger results than the Chris- 
tian ministry, if thoughtfully entered upon 
and faithfully discharged. 

Though the beok is designed chiefly for min- 
isters, it will find many appreciative readers 
outside of that profession. It abounds in il- 
lustrations, citations and epigrammatic sen- 
tences. The author’s well-known fluency of 
style never appeared to better advantage. 
Occasionally he is the victim of his own fa- 
cility, and sacrifices clearness of thought and 
precision of language to the desire for a strik- 
ing metaphor or an ambitious antithesis, but, 
on the whole, the style of the book is as ad- 
mirable as its matter is virile and serviceable. 
In this, his first volume, Dr. Boynton has 
scored a decided success. [Pilgrim Press. 75 


cents. ] 
STORIES 


A Daughter of Strife [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25}, by Jane H. Findlater, has a strange 
plot and points a powerful moral. It is a 
piece of work stronger than it is agreeable, 
yet it does not lack decided interest, and it is 
neither depressing nor debilitating. It is the 
work of no mean artist, and the reader will 
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read it attentively, but it is a study in the 
psychology of morals rather than an ordinary 
novel. 

Vivetie, or the Memoirs of the Romance 
Association [Copeland & Day. $1.25], by 
Gelette Burgess, is an audacious and sprightly 
story in the line of the extravaganza. The 
heroine is charming. The adventures of the 
different characters are not actually impossi- 
ble, but indicate an imagination either highly 
trained or altogether untrained, and the au- 
thor’s disposition to show his readers how 
unconventional and reckless he can be while 
amusing them honestly all the time is exhib- 
ited successfully. The book is one of those 
which some people will not like at all, but 
which will find many genuine admirers, and 
which has in it much which is quaint and de- 
lightful. 

Mr. W. P. Ridge is the author of Secretary 
to Bayne, M. P. (Harper. & Bros. $1.25], 
which describes the experiences of certain 
foreigners in London. They are largely Rus- 
sian spies or Nihilists, and the hero is a 
prince who undertakes to study life in Lon- 
don incognito, from the point of view of the 
secretary of a member of parliament. There 
is considerable ine‘dent in the book, and the 
plottings and counterplottings are such as 
may be going on all the time in such a city 
among people like those described. There is 
a certain energy in the movement of the story 
which is pleasing. 

William McLennan is the author of Spanish 
John [Harper & Bros. $1.50). The hero isa 
Seotch boy sent to Rome to enter the priest- 
hood, who instead becomes a soldier and 
serves the Scotch Pretender, James III., 
then resident in Italy in exile. The scene of 
the story is partly Italy and partly Scotland. 
It is full of spirited character drawing and ex- 
citing adventure. 

Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings [Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50], by Lord Lytton, 
has been edited with introduction and notes 
by G. L. Gonne for the Library of Historical 
Novels and Romances. Our older readers 
will recognize it at once, and it is a pleasant 
reproduction in a neat and compact form of 
one of its distinguished author’s characteris- 
tic historical] stories, abounding in interest 
and possessing genuine historical value of 
more than temporary significance. A strik- 
ing feature of the book, in the department of 
the glossary and notes, is the reproduction of 
a number of quaint and striking old pictures 
representing scenes in the history of King 
Edward and King Harold. 

Maud Brayton [Pilgrim Press. $1.50] is 
another story by Rev. George Huntington. 
It is a description of life in a Western college 
town, and it exhibits a decided advance upon 
the author’s earlier writings. There is a 
firmer touch, a more delicate shaping of ma- 
terials, an equally good sense of proportion, 
and the wholesome purpose of the author to 
make uplifting impressions of every kind 
never has betrayed him into forgetting that 
he is telling a real story. This, too, like his 
earlier books, will fit into the Sunday school 
libraries and be popular. j 

Gloria Victis [Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$1.75] illustrates unusual skill, and we might 
add daring, in the construction of plot anda 
high degree of literary power. Its author, 
Mr. J. A. Mitchell, editor of Life, has ven- 
tured to assume, as the pivotal incident of his 
book, the reappearance of Jesus Christ in 
human form and the saving effect of his pres- 
ence and forgiveness upon the hero. The 
book also pleads in effect for the recognition 
of the terrible power of heredity and of its 
practieal weight as an argument, diminishing 
guilt in certain circumstances. The author, 
in our judgment, demands altogether too 
much here. Yet he has exaggerated a truth. 
In many respects his story is as beautiful as 
it is powerful and unhackneyed. The char- 
acters are drawn with exceptional clearness, 
and the development of the plot also is mas- 
terly. ; 
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Bye-Ways (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25] is by 
R. S. Hichens. It contains a number of short. 
stories, the fruit of an imagination which 
revels in the weird and grotesque and some- 
times goes over the line into the realm of the 
morbid and unwholesome. It illustrates a 
literary spirit of no mean order, and it pos- 
sesses much interest of a certain kind. But, 
although some of the stories may serve as ad- 
monitions, most readers will be depressed 
rather than healthfully stimulated by the 
book. There is nothing very bad in it, and 
yet we hesitate to commend it except in re- 
spect to its literary construction. 

TRAVEL 

One of the most attractive of recent volumes. 
of travel is Picturesque Sicily (Harper & 
Bros. $2.50], by W. A. Paton. The author 
spent three months in the island, making Pa- 
lermo his headquarters and making excur- 
sions into the mountains and to the prine pal 
places of special interest. The description of 
his experiences in general is vivacious and 
entertaining. He is an appreciative observer 
and a narrator of no mean powers. He goes 
somewhat at length into history, gives the 
reader a sufficient idea of architectural con- 
struction, has made careful and friendly 
studies of the people, has a vivid sense of 
the natural beauty of the island, and in gen- 
eral knows what to see, and how, having 
seen, to describe it with a success not often 
surpassed. The ruins of ancient Greek and 
Saracenic architectural masterpieces abound 
in the island to a degree unrealized by a large 
proportion of the traveling public, and the 
dangers of visiting Sicily are apt to be ex- 
aggerated. Undoubtedly they are real and 
sometimes grave even at present, but brig- 
andage is much less frequent than formerly, 
and the writer had no unpleasant experiences 
other than those inevitable in a country where 
modern ideas in regard to cleanliness, food 
and other similar conditions of civilization 
have not yet prevailed. The volume is illus- 
trated freely and excellently, and it will serve 
usefully as a supplement to the guide-book, 
and, indeed, for certain portions of Sicily it is 
better than any guide-book. 

Another volume of travel is Hawaii Our 
New Possession [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $2.75), 
by J. R. Musick. It describes a somewhat 
extended trip of the author through the Ha- 
waiian Islands, during which he used his 
opportunities for observation actively, and he 
has given his impressions in a bulky and 
handsomely illustrated volume. His account 
of his experiences is timely and entertaining, 
and just at present, of course, his book will be 
read with special attention. It is frankly the 
utterance of an annexationist and does not at- 
tempt to consider the pros and cons of the 
annexation question. Its very title, which is 
in bad taste, illustrates the temper in which 
the book is written. Some of the more serious 
objections to annexation are not mentioned, so 
far as we have observed, and those which are 
considered are waived aside altogether - too 
hastily. The author is an advocate and nota 
judge in his temper and policy, and his’ book 
must be read with this fact kept distinctly in 
mind. With this qualification we can com- 
mend the narrative as an entertaining work 
of travel. 

On Blue Water [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.25) is a new volume by Edmondo de Amicis, 
translated by J. B. Brown. It describes a 
voyage from Genoa te Buenos Ayres on the 
Galileo, an Italian transatlantic steamer 
carrying emigrants. In the preface it is 
stated that the author made the voyage for the 
purpose of writing this book. It deals with 
nothing but the ocean experiences and it is the 
outcome of the most painstaking study of life 
on an ocean steamer during a three weeks’ 
voyage, the tourists or emigrants being for 
the most part Italians or South Americans. 
It is exceedingly realistic, dwelling pictur- 
esquely upon the minutest, details of the ship 
life, and presents character studies of many 
of the passengers, showing how such a keen 
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observer may master much of the inner his- 
tory of other lives as well as possess himself 
of their external conditions and photograph 
them, so to speak, in their daily and even 
hourly conduct. The steamer life here de- 
scribed is not particularly attractive, yet it 
has its bright features. But as a piece of pen- 
etrating, comprehensive and good-naturedly 
shrewd description the book would be diffi- 
cult to surpass. It is handsomely printed and 
illustrated. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The elegant bound volume of The Century 
(Century Co. $3.00], which contains the num- 
pers from May to October inclusive, of last 
year, is the fifty-fourth volume of the whole 
succession and the thirty-second of the new 
series. In everything which goes to make up 
the ideal monthly magazine, in the variety, 
high quality, uniform interest and unfailing 
charm of its contents it is unsurpassed, while 
the illustrative material is not in the least 
inferior to the other. In our experience 
the interest of such a publication is not in 
the least diminished by the passage of years, 
and every library which contains these, the 
monthly issues of such a magazine in its per- 
manent form, possesses a source of profit for 
all its readers, old or young, which the ordi- 
nary hasty reader of the successive monthly 
numbers does not appreciate so highly until he 
takes up one of these volumes and examines 
it.——The versatility and vivacity of the con- 
tents of St. Nicholas (Century Co. $2.00] are 
equally well known, and the two volumes be- 
fore us, which embody the issues since No- 
vember, 1896, handsomely bound in the familiar 
form, will make boys and girls happy in the 
future as they have in the past. Their con- 
tents are fully as deserving of permanent 
preservation as those of the graver magazines 
published for older people. 

In Visiuns of a Citizen [Pilgrim Press] are 
contained short extracts from the writings and 
addresses of the late Prof. J. J. Blaisdell, 
whose likeness, an excellent one, serves as the 
frontispiece of the volume. They touch upon 
a wide range of subjects, educational, social, 
religious and others, and they uniformly em- 
body enlightened and consecrated wisdom and 
are expressed in a terse, vigorous and im- 
pressive style. They are such utterances as 
stimulate meditation. They are the fruit of a 
naturally broad and also well-trained mind, 
keenly appreciative of the intellectual and 
spiritual needs of others, especially the young. 
It is an unpretending book, but very rich in 
its teachings. 

THE JANUARY MAGAZINES 


Prof. Howard Osgood leads off in the Bibli- 
otheca Sacra [$3.00] with a paper on The 
Archeology of Baptism. Its striking feature 
is the use made of ancient symbolic paintings 
of baptism; for instance, those in the Cata- 
combs at Rome and the mosaic in the dome of 
San Giovanni in Fonte at Ravenna. The au- 
thor is a Baptist and claims that archzology, 
literature and history agree with the teach- 
ings of the Bible in authorizing immersion 
only. He seems to us to strain the signifi- 
cance of the pictures, which do not in the 
least support immersion, whether they can be 
said to favor sprinkling or not. But upon 
this subject it is useless to argue. Time will 
establish the truth, and meanwhile all such 
communications as this are to be welcomed 
for their sincerity and ability. Prof. S. I. 
Curtiss answers negatively, in a very inter- 
esting article, the question, Does the Literal 
Interpretation of the Song of Songs Remove 
Its Character as Scripture? Dr. H. W. Ma- 
goun supplies the first portion of a second 
paper on the Early Religion of the Hindus, 
and Dr. E. H. Byington one on Jonathan Ed- 
wards and the Great Awakening, pointing 
out distinetly the exceptional, and thus far in 
this country unequaled, intensity of the reli- 
gious experience considered. Civic Reform 
is discussed in an enlightening and stimulat- 
ing manner by Mr. Z. 8S. Holbrook, the paper 
being his address before the Civic and Phil- 


anthropic Conference at Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mrs. Emma W. Rogers writes of the Social 
Failure of the City, and points out the begin- 
ning of a return to country life which is full 
of good promise. And Dr. C. P. Wilcox has 
a short but wholesome paper on Lawlessness 
and Law Enforcement. Thus practical and 
current subjects receive their due share of 
attention, and the readers of the number will 
agree that it is one of the best. 

The American Monthly Illustrated Review 
of Reviews [$2.50]}—we suppose we ought to 
give it its full title, cumbersome though it is— 
does its usual valuable work in its usual ad- 
mirable and impressive fashion. Whether 
one likes all which it says editorially or not, 
it offers a wonderfully able and useful conden- 
sation and presentation of that which is of 
real value to the public-spirited reader from 
month to month. Its illustrations are as help- 
ful as they are diversified, and it is the one 
magazine, as we believe we have said before, 
which most of its habitual readers would sur- 
render most reluctantly. This time the topics 
prominently considered are Currency Reform, 
the Progress of New York City Under Mayor 
Strong, The Sea Power of England and the 
United States, the Question of Hawaii, and 
the Future of Austria-Hungary. 

In The Atlantic ($4.00) Mr. E. L. Godkin 
discusses with characteristic shrewdness and 
terseness the Growth and Expression of Pub- 
lic Opinion. Mr. John Muir’s paper on the 
Wild Parks and Forest Reservations of the 
West should arouse a much more general and 
zealous public interest therein. The first four 
chapters of Gilbert Parker’s new story, The 
Battle of the Strong, indicate a work marked 
by those notable characteristics which already 
have placed him in the foremost rank of 
American novelists of our time. Belated 
Feudalism in America, by Henry G. Chap- 
man, is more suggestive for thoughtful people 
than popular. Colonel Higginson’s Literary 
Paris Twenty Years Ago is a paper of genial 
and chatty reminiscence, and Mr. E. M. Shep- 
ard has written instructively on The Polit- 
ical Inauguration of the Greater New York. 
F. Hopkinson Smith’s story, Caleb West, 
runs on pleasantly, and there are several 
other contributions. 

Senator Lodge’s The Story of the Revolution 
and Thomas Nelson Page’s Red Rock, a 
Chronicle of Reconstruction, begin attract- 
ively in Scribner’s [$3.00], and Bret Harte 
furnishes a rather characteristic poem on the 
Birds of Cirencester. The Chestnut Groves 
of Northern Italy is a charming paper by 
Susan N. Carter, and Some Tendencies of 
Modern Opera is an article for musical people 
by Reginald de Koven. A French Literary 
Cirele, by Aline Gorren, has portraits of Jules 
de Gencourt and his brother Edmond, the late 
Alphonse Daudet, the Princess Mathilde, Gus- 
tave Flaubert, Tourgénieff and others, and 
there are several vivacious short stories and a 
couple of short poems. The illustrative work 
is as fine as usual, and is especially notewor- 
thy in Senator Lodge’s paper and Miss Car- 
ter’s. 

In Harper’s [$4 00] H. S. Merriam furnishes 
the first part of his new novel, Roden’s Cor- 
ner, Laurence Hutton describes and illustrates 
A Group of Players, viz., Edwin Booth, Law- 
rence Barrett, Lester Wallack, W. J. Florence 
and others; W. D. McCracken describes The 
Frescoes of Runkelstein, a Tyrolean castle fa- 
mous for its freseo paintings of the drama of 
Tristan and Isolde; Elise J. Allen describes 
Ancient Stuttgart, and there are half a dozen 
short stories and poems, all of them admigable 
in one way or another. Among their contrib- 
utors are Octave Thanet, Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood and Frederic Remington. The 
number strikes us as somewhat above the 
average. 


NOTES 


—— At the sale of the second portion of the 
famous Ashburnham Library over $93,000 were 
realized. Raoul. Le Feore’s Booke of the 
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Hoole Lyf of Jason, a Caxton dating from 
1477 although bearing no date, changed hands 
for $10,500. Only seven copies are known 
and this is the finest. Another of Le Feore’s 
books, also a Caxton of 1472, The Recueill of 
the Historyes of Troye, although lacking forty- 
nine leaves, sold for $4,750. 


—— The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
secured the collection of prints gathered by 
the late H. F. Sewall of New York. It in- 
cludes many etchings by Rembrandt, Adrian 
Van Ostade, Jacques Callot and Claude Lor- 
rain. There also are engravings by Diirer 
and others, and some fine examples of such 
modern masters as Whistler and Seymour- 
Haden. The collection numbers some 25,000 
and the credit of obtaining it for Boston is 
due to Mr. S. R. Koehler. 


— W. Robertson Nicoll, reviewing Mrs. 
Fields’s life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, says 
that one of its gravest faults is “‘that, like 
other American writers, so far as I know, 
Mrs. Fields does not in the least understand 
how great a woman she is dealing with. She 
praises Dred warmly, but has practically 
nothing to say about that very noble book Old 
Town Folks. It is well that she appreciates 
Poganuc People. Nothing impressed me more 
in America than the general indifference to 
Mrs. Stowe, even in the town where she was 
born—Litchfield, in Connecticut. The people 
hardly seem to know that she was one of 
them, and if you tell them they are by no 
means impressed. Yet Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
will come to her own some day, and then she 
will be recognized for what she was—one in 
the very first flight of American authors, and 
one of the greatest women of this century. 
Mrs. Fields means well; nobody could mean 
better; but she does not understand.’’ Mr. 
Nicoll, when in this country, told us, in con- 
versation, how much we as Congregational- 
ists underrated such literary artists as George 
W. Cablé, Mary E. Wilkins and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward. Per contra, the com- 
ment in The Critic of Dec. 18, on Mrs. Fields’s 
recent life of Mrs. Stowe, probably will strike 
most of her readers as just, viz.: that after 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ‘‘no story, except for a 
little while Old Town Folks, ever again took 
possession of her.’”’ She wrote her later sto- 
ries but Uncle Tom’s Cabin wrote itself. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
MONSIEUR DE CHAUVELIN’S WILL. By Alexan- 
dre Dumas. pp. 360. $1.50. 
THE Horoscope. By Alexandre Dumas. pp. 318. 
50. 


Home Science Pub. Co. Boston. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKING AND CLEANING. 
Hy! Ellen H. Richards and 8. Maria Elliott. pp. 
168. $1.00. 


Living Age Co. Boston. 

LivInG AGE. Vol. CCXV. pp. 896, $2.25. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE OLD ROME AND THE NEW AND OTHER STUD- 
tes. By W. J. Stillman. pp. 296. $2.00. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 

AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS OF THE SEA. By 
Eva M. C. Kellogg. pp. 448. 85 cents. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

THE Book or JupGEs. In the polychrome edition 
of the Bible. With notes by Rev. G. F. Moore, 
D.D. pp. 99. $1.25. 

Macmillan Co. New York. 

THE SOCIAL MIND AND EpvucaTIOoNn. By G. E. 

Vincent. pp. 156. $1.25. 


Am, Baptist Pub. Soc. Philadelphia. 


ROMANS AND I. ANDII. CORINTHIANS. By George 
W. Clark, D.D. pp. 425. $1.25. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 


A Son oF ISRAEL. By “Rachel Penn.” pp. 506. 
$1.25, 
PAPER COVERS 


Public Library. Boston. 
ANNUAL List OF ADDITIONS TO THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 5 cents. 
William Ware & Co. Boston. 
FARMER’S ALMANACK FOR 1898. 
Pi Mason & Co. Boston, 
YouTn’s COMPANION CALENDAR FOR 1898. 
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TION.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—JOURNAL OF 
HYGIENE.—NEW ENGLAND, © 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 7 

Miss Day, treasurer of the Board, presided 
and spoke of the attitude of seeing what is to 
be seen, the study of astronomy especially 
conducing to this habit of mind. The student 
of science trains himself to habits of close 
attention, accurate observation, care in the 
collation of facts, discrimination with regard 
to the more or less important, and to wise 
judgment in making deductions. Wide-open 
eyes are essential in studying God’s dealings 
with mankind. As the study of astronomy te 
culture of mind, so is the study of foréign 
mission work to culture of soul, conducing to 
a habit of discrimination which leads to sée- 
ing things in their true proportion. 

Mrs. Judson Smith carried out the same 
idea, urging the importance of maintaining a 
just balarce in these days of large demands 
upon time and attention, even for legitimate 
study. . A clear vision of duty must be accom- 
panied by the impulse to do it. If frequent 
club meetings are essential to a lively interest 
in the subject in hand, what may be expected 
from infrequent missionary meetings? Allu- 
sion was made to the all-day prayer meeting 
of Suffolk Branch on Thursday, and its climax 
in the closing hour led by Mrs. Capron. 

Bulgaria having been suggested all the week 
by the prayer calendar, words from Miss 
Stone were welcome and appropriate. Re- 
striction recently applied to a colporter illus- 
trates the great need of prayer for that people 
and their government, including the prime 
minister and all in positions of official respon- 
sibility. The Clarke family in Samokoy report 
the loss of a favorite horse which has been 
doing good missionary work for seventeen 
years. Miss Elizabeth Clarke has been wel- 
comed back to her old home and next month 
is to open a kindergarten in her father’s house. 
Miss Cole and Miss Matthews are pursuing 
their work at Monastir, the Bonds being the 
only missionary family there at present since 
the Bairds arein Oberlin. Mr.and Mrs. Marsh 
fall so readily into the old places and duties 
that their visit home seems like a dream, al- 
though Mrs. Marsh, in her devotion to the 
mothers and children, is making the acquaint- 
ance of a company of new babies. 

Miss Child reported a letter from Miss Phelps 
of Inanda Seminary, stating that the results 
of the wonderful revival recently experienced 
there are still manifest in the change in the 
girls and the general atmosphere of the 
school. An epidemic among the cattle has 
brought loss as well as inconvenience. Of the 
seventeen oxen used to carry the laundry work 
of the seminary twelve had died. Girls had 
walked seven miles to .a railway station to 
bring back packages of rice and other things 
upon their heads. 

Miss Day gave the latest word from the 
Girls’ College at Constantinople, expressing 
the pleasure and comfort of having such a man 
as President Angell for United States minis- 
ter. Mrs. Schneider gave a glimpse of the 
depression caused in missionary stations when 
letters are opened announcing continued re- 
ductions. In addition to the petitions offered 
by different ladies the interests of the hour 
were summed up in the closing prayer led by 
Mrs. Capron. 


Mr. Moody began a week’s campaign in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, last Sunday, and 
then goes to Montreal for perhaps a fortnight. 
Beginning Feb. 1 he will hold meetings in 
Tremont Temple in this city fora week. After 
that his plans for the present season are not 
yet fully matured. He evidently feels that 
the results in New York and Boston last win- 
ter justify the renewal of effort in the same 
cities, though with all the claims upon him he 
will probably not be able to devote as much 
time to these two cities as he did a year ago. 
The pressure on him to come to Canada has 
been exceedingly strong, and great anticipa- 
tions are cherished respecting his meetings in 
Montreal. 
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Meetings to Come 


Boston ee MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, ce. 


17, 10 A: Tople: Men’s Work in the Chu 
8) 3 Mr, seteey Sg toe of the Boston 
PMC. A., Rey. E. N ardy, R . A. Dinsmore, 


Rev. A. Ww: "Hitchcock F,. others. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman's Board of Missions, in ~— 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 a. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in husetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) b gy HR ASSAORUSEE RS HOME MISSIONARY SO. 
nina Ad tional House. Rev. eee Coit, 
Secre' n B. Palmer, Treasure’ 


cra s anal MISSIONARY cianiekanads Room 
No. 32, Ocagregsenel House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An 
nual membersh tp. PA; .00 ; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solici Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORSIGN 
MISSIONS Conse tional House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 

oston. ggin, urer ; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WoOMAN’S ppoake OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


TH? AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

ional House; nate office, 153 La Salle Street; 

my office, Y. M. Building. Donations may 

be sent to either of By shoes offices, or to H. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Sopoiwe el 
—Church Co Parsonage Building. Rev. L. 
D. tary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George . Hood, Congregationa! 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOcIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hup- 
dred students for the ministry wens home missionary 
outeges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 

hristian nooles & in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 


free 

Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston ; 151 Washington yo "en Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational ouse, Boste 


Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & istaibtion SocIETY.— 


aS used only for mission — Rev. 
oo? re Boynto: 2 D. D., Secreta: tary Dunean, 
fea Field Chiarles F. yman, ‘eae 


Congregational House. wowig Re 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears my) Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Koom ¥, Congregational House. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see utes of National Council, 1892, and Year-B 

@ 62. Secretary, Rev. N. 2 Whit 


ook, 
1893, page re ittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; inn Rev. 8. B. bes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a ueath to the “ Trustees of the 
National ‘Council Lf the 


ongregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered ny & 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert th 





p= Fay el ap ey in Octo! 


THE CONGREGATIONAL assay OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the husetts General Assvci- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

alpit eon in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Boom 22 A oo Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


THE Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
Less. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 

Boston. Oven day and evening | Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily pongee eseens 10.30 A. M., Bible yon A 
8Pp.M. Sunday servi = usual hours. Meetin: ve 
evening —— Saturd Branch mission, iney 
Haven. ongregational society and ap to all 
Congregational churches for support. Sen eatuns 
of money to B. 8. Snow, ag onding Secretary, Room 
22, by emeveunsseney wag oston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc. ‘0 Capt. 8. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. ‘Bequests should read: “¥ aiceane eapd 

ueath to the Boston 8 Friend 8 

of Le re RP Ree to the charitable uses rene nd purposes 
of said soc Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. 1. 
dent; Goons Gould, Treasurer. 








PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 
Both our Nebraska correspondents are 
deeply impressed with the achievement of 
Plymouth Church, Lincoln. One writes: 
“This church has done an important work, 
even with a heavy burden resting upon it. 
With that removed, the next ten years should 
show great growth and enlargement.’’ Says 
the other: ‘Cold type will not express the 
work accomplished. The present satisfactory 
condition was wrought out with prayer and 
sacrifice.’”’ Take heart, all other burdened 
churches. This method is accessible to all. 
Western Massachusetts has reason to be in 
sympathy with other sections of the State and 
country which have been drawn upon for 
good men to enter upon pastorates elsewhere. 
Now, according to a Berkshire news writer, 
since the pulpits in his county are again well 
filled, the idea has suggested itself to our 
brethren out there to post a notice at the cross- 
roads: ‘“‘ No pulpit committees need apply!” 
A Minneapolis church is doing commenda- 
ble service in the line of social settlements. 
Another, in St. Paul, has certainly celebrated 
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Christmas with a fervor and thoroughness 
which would have made the Pilgrim Fathers 
open their eyes and hold up both hands, 
Truly, the world does move. 

The temptation to be at ease in Zion may 
seriously assail many pastors during the com- 
ing months. We are led to this conclusion by 
a contemplation of the number of couches, 
easy-chairs, rocking-chairs, Morris chairs, 
chairs with cushions, etc., presented to min- 
isiers by appreciative congregations during 
the recent holiday season. i 

Cheering reports come from Iowain the line 
of new churches, institutional features and 
revivals. The unusual proportion of charter 
members uniting on confession indicates that 
the new organizations represent a substantial 
gain to the denomination. 

The Church History Society formed by the 
State Association of California strikes us as a 
good move. Why should not other State bod- 
ies set in motion similar organizations? The 
Pacific coast is certainly enterprising in his- 
torical and theological lines. 

A New Hampshire layman has well sug- 
gested that every family in the parish of 
which he is a member should have a religious 
paper. We have always thought so. His 
plan, which follows the hint, will accomplish 
the purpose. 

The fact that the new Theological Society 
in Pacific Seminary will at once consider the 
View of the Bible Presented in Dr. Gerdon’s 
Immortality and the New Theodicy indicates 
the keen interest taken by young men in these 
questions. 

What better feature could a church include 
in its annual celebration than a fellowship 
meeting? And who can suggest better topics 
than those just used by a Minnesota church? 

The annual reunion of pastors’ families in a 
Western city ought to go far to remove the 
social barriers of urban life, and to draw 
closer the bond uniting all believers in the 
family of Christ. 

How did you do it? can be asked of those 
Vermont churches and many others whose 
financial showing has been improved greatly 
during last year. 

The pastors in Fall River, Mass., have stood 
in close touch with public affairs of late even 
more than ordinarily. 

A Boston pastor has been worthily remem- 
bered in his earlier, far-away Michigan church. 

Quite an unusual evidence of interdenom- 
inational co-operation is noted in Georgia. 


HOW THEY RAISED THE DEBT IN WHITMAN, 
MASS, 


A successful experiment with a floating 
debt of about $1,000 had its origin at the an- 
nual meeting in October. The pastor, Rev. 
S. F. Hunnewell, proposed a plan which was 
unanimously adopted: ‘That we at once in- 
augurate a campaign of benevolence to issue 
in a free will offering at the Christmas serv- 
ices.’ Early in November he outlined the 
plan in a sermon, and indicated some of the 
good results certain to follow. A circular 
letter sent to every family explained the ob- 
ject of the offering, which was also mentioned 
in Sunday school and made the subject of 
special prayer in the homes and church meet- 
ings. A large chorus drilled by the pastor 
furnished special music for Christmas, and 
the services were thoroughly advertised. 
Many persons were skeptical, urging that 
people would not give largely without per- 
sonal solicitation, and that Christmas was a 
bad time to raise money. But they were will- 
ing to try the experiment. Full choral serv- 
ices were held on the Sunday preceding and 
following Christmas, and as a result of all the 
effort the church contributed a grand total of 
$1,080 in cash—a trifle more than was needed 
to cover the debt. No one was personally 
solicited to give a penny. 

The experience taught some useful lessons 
which it may be well to pass along. It is safe 
to trust the people. If good feeling prevails, 
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and the needs of the work are clearly pre- 
sented, the people will respond generously. 
The simplest and” most direct means are the 
pest. Resort te subscription papers, black- 
board exercises and “shows” was found to 
be wholly unnecessary. In most instances 
such methods defeat themselves and check the 
growth of a true spirit of benevolence. Peo- 
ple are never sd happy as when giving. 
There is no sermon that so stirs them as that 
one which they preach to themselves by the 
act of loving, self-denying giving. We need 
never hesitate to ask people to give to a wor- 
thy cause if we go to them in a right spirit 
and respect their personal independence. 
They will respect a straightforward appeal 
to their generosity. 

A final question may be asked: Considering 
the conditions and results of this campaign, 
would not a similar effort at once inaugurated 
in all our churches result in a voluntary offer- 
ing at Easter which would free every mission 
board of our denomination from debt? Is 
such a campaign impracticable or impossible? 

WHITMAN. 


THE NEW YEAR ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
A Golden Jubilee 

Since the great discovery of Jan. 24, 1848, 
$1,300,000,000 in gold have been mined in this 
State, which has developed into one of the 
greatest of commonwealths. Fitting, then, is 
the celebration soon to be held, when native 
sons are to vie with one another in enthusi- 
asm, pioneers will recall early experiences and 
gifted orators will tell the story of California’s 
growth. Thousands of invitations are hasten- 
ing over the land, the one to President McKin- 
ley being on gold plate. Jan. 24 is to be a 
legal holiday. On the rocky structure to span 
Market Street an identical representation of 
Sutter’s Mill will be mounted. The Chinese 
promise an elaborate Oriental display, and 
five epochs in the State’s history are to be 
featured in the parade. Following the cele- 
bration will be a mineral exhibit lasting sev- 
eral days, whereby the possibilities of Cali- 
fornia will be set forth with the hope that 
some gold seekers will tarry here rather than 
endure the hardships of a journey to Klondike. 


Our Congregational Club 

After more than a decade of excellent serv- 
ice in fostering fellowship, is about to be trans- 
formed, with the purpose to include more busi- 
ness men and to secure practical furtherance 
of Congregationalism. This change, long de- 
sired by some, has been repeatedly discussed, 
but the right time has never seemed to arrive. 
Now that leading men from Eastern pulpits 
have come, experienced in such work, they 
seem fitting leaders, and to them a large share 
of the task has been committed. The new 
president is Dr. George C. Adams, already a 
power, not only in the First Church but in all 
the region. 


New Organizations 

The California Church History Society, 
formed at the last meeting of the General As- 
sociation, has for president Prof. George 
Mooar, while its originator and moving spirit 
is Rev. E. Lyman Hood, former H. M. super- 
intendent of New Mexico, now resident stu- 
dent at Berkeley. With a short constitution, 
small fees and a cabinet of five members, it 
proposes such suggestive lines of study as: 
The History of the Local Church, The Begin- 
nings of Congregationalism on the Pacific 
Coast, The National Benevolent Societies and 
Landmarks in Congregational Polity. 

The new Theological Society in Pacific Sem- 
inary has the professor of systematic the- 
ology as president ez officio. Thirty persons 
have expressed a desire for membership, 
among them several outside the denomination. 
The purpose is the consideration of important 
theological questions, and at a meeting early 
in January the topic will be The Treatment 
of the Bible by Dr. Gordon in His Immortal- 
ity and the New Theodicy. OcCIDENT. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIS1 
THE HILL MEMORIAL AT GRAFTON, MASS. 
A memorial window has just been put in 

position in the church at Grafton in memory 
of the late Hon. William R. Hill and his wife, 
Emily B. W. Hill. The window is placed on 
the front of the church, directly back of the 
position occupied by Mr. Hill for over fifty 
years as musical director of the church choir 
—from the time when, as a young man of 
twenty, he led the orchestra with voice and 
first violin, through all the various phases of 
more modern music, till the last Sunday of his 
life. It is a touching and loving tribute to the 
memory of those whose presence and life 
meant so much to the town and the Congrega- 
tional churches of Worcester County. 


The lower part of the glass is in delicate 
opalescent tints of brown and amber, with 














graceful scroll work of olive in ripple glass 
at the corners and sides. It gradually lightens 
towards a center of pale blue where, upon a 
white background, repose a cross and crown 
of exquisitely mingled ruby and opal, the 
points of the crown being tipped with ruby- 
hued gems. Above are the names.with dates 
of birth and death. The transom has also 
scroll work of olive and brown and in the 
center is a harp and two trumpets crossed. 
The accompanying illustration will convey an 
idea of the grace and arrangement of the 
window. The work is the product of the 
studios of Redding, Baird & Co., executed 
under Mr. Baird’s personal attention. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
The vacation closed Jan. 3.—The Seniors, with 
Professor Paine, have completed the Augustinian 
Controversy and have begun the church history of 
the middle ages.—The Middle Class, under Pro- 
fessor Ropes, in Greek exegesis has completed the 
third gospel._—Professor Sewall bas completed his 
lectures to Seniors and Middlers in homiletics.—— 
The class in beginners’ Greek has made excellent 
progress under Professor Gilmore.——The Juniors 
have begun the exegesis of John’s gospel.—Pro- 
fessor Denio has started the Middle Class upon 
reading Judges in Hebrew. 
Hartford 
The Week of Prayer was observed by special 
meetings on Wednesday and Thursday evenings. 
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——Professor and Mrs. Mead entertained the Sen. 
lors Tuesday and Wednesday evenings of last 
weex.——The publication of the catalogue is de- 
layed this year by its being rewritten and a change 
of its form.——Mr. Burnham, a Junior, has charge 
of the music of the Fourth Church.——The Confer- 
ence Society held its first meeting last Tuesday, 
considering The Social Teaching of Jesus by Shailer 
Mathews. The review of the book was given by 
Mr. Lombard of the Middle Class and Mr. Curtis 
of the Junior Class. 





NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 59.) 


JAMAICA PLAIN.—Central. The pastor, Rev. Dr. 
©. L. Morgan, preached last Sunday morning the 
first of a series of monthly sermons to help the con- 
gregation in following the course of Bible readings 
in The Congregationalist Handbook. In the even- 
ing Rev. A. E. Dunning reviewed the history of 
Congregationalism during the 45 years since this 
church was organized. 


Park Street. -Last Sunday evening Rev. J. L. 
Withrow preached on Shakespeare and the Bible— 
Hamlet’s Dream and His Perchance, to a large con- 
gregation. At times readings from Hamlet were 
introduced. The preacher regards Shakespeare as 
full of religious teachings. 

Union has abandoned pew rents, adopting the 
pledge system. Seats will be assigned, however, in 
the order of the receipt of pledges. The annual re- 
ports show 514 members, 35 accessions having been 
received. The total receipts have been $14,056, 
and expenses about $50 less. The reports of 
benevolences were gratifying. ‘ 


Massachusetts 


CHELSEA.—Central. Rev. C. E. Jefferson preached 
his 10th annual sermon last Sunday. During 1897 
over 100 new members have been received, the 
largest number in any one year since the church 
was organized almost 50 years ago. In 10 years 
760 accessions have been added to the church. 
The tota] membership is now about 730. The C. E. 
Society enrolls 138 members and the Bible school 
1,104 and the Women Workers 615. The running 
expenses of the church and its five organizations 
last year amounted to $9,666 and the total benev- 
Olences $2,334._—First observed the Week of 
Prayer by special services from Sunday through 
Thursday. The aid of neighboring brethren was 
enjoyed:ty way of talks from Rev. Mr. Hitchcock, 
a local Methodist pastor; Rev. Dr. Smith Baker 
of East Boston; and Rev. Dr. Elijah Horr. The 
general theme of the series was Consecration. The 
final evening was occupied by the pastor, Dr. R. C. 
Houghton. On Friday night the annual meeting 
was held, at which reports were heard from the 
various departments. The total receipts have been 
about $6,000. The benevolences amounted to about 
$450. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Pilgrim. The first year of Rev. 
F. E, Ramsdell’s pastorate has been blessed to both 
pastor and people. There have been 32 additions, 
a large gain in S. 8. attendance, an increase in rev- 
enue of $500, the thorough reorganization of the 
chorus under the talented leadership of Miss R. C, 
Temple and a successful experiment in Sunday 
evening preaching. The second year opens with 
largely augmented pledges, one of the largest con- 
gregations in the city and a deepening religious 
interest. The membership is about 650. The Con 
gregationalist Handbook has been unanimously 
adopted for another year. 

BROOKLINE.—Leyden. The Week of Prayer was 
observed in preparation for the new year by three 
special week day services with the topics: Renewal 
of Personal Life, by Mr. M. A. Hall; Renewal of the 
Life of the Church, Rev. H. A. Bridgman; Renewal 
of the Life of Society, by the pastor, Rev. H. G. 
Hale.—Harvard has planned a course of Sunday 
evening sermons which began Jan. 9. The preach- 
ers in exchange with the pastor, Rev. Dr. Reuen 
Thomas, are: Rev. Drs. Alexander McKenzie, E. L. 
Clark, G. A. Gordon, Arthur Little, A. H. Plumb, 
8. E. Herrick. 

SALEM.—Union services of the Congregational 
churches of the city for Sunday evenings opened 
Jan. 9. The theme is Some Christian Signs of the 
Times, as seen in literature, Biblical interpretation» 
business, and church activity. Professor Moore of 
Andover, Rev. Dr. C. A. Dickinson, of Berkeley 
Temple, Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, Rev. 
Dr. Moxom of Springfield, and Rev. W. G. Pudde- 
foot are announced to participate in the course of 
the series. The introductory sermon was preached 
on Sunday night by Rev. D. 8. Clark, D. D. 

Mepway.—Village. Evangelist H. L. Gale closed 
# suecessful mission witb this church Jan. 2. Asa 
vesult, the pastor, Rev. R. K. Harlow, ce\ebrates the 
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26th anniversary of his settlement greatly enheart- 
ened. Christians have been quickened, backsliders 
reclaimed, and many persons have been hopefully 
converted. 

MANCHESTER.—Much regret is expressed over 
the resignation of Rev. F. A. Fate, who has en- 
deared himself to both townspeople and summer 
visitors. He goes to Trinitarian Church, Taunten. 


BEVERLY.—Dane Street. The evening attend- 
ance continues unusually large. A recent series of 
sermons, About the Young Man, was heard by con- 
gregations averaging over 800, while the average, 
Oct. 1 to Jan. 1, is 640. The average last year was 
545, and for the year previous less than 300. The 
growth has been steady and along spiritual lines. 


TOPSFIELD held its annual meeting Dec. 31, 1897. 
About 75 were present on a stormy evening. Last 
year 14 were added to the membership, 12 on con- 
fession. The present membership is 145. A great 
gain was made in the benevolent contributions, 
$202 being raised, while for the previous year the 
total was $89. Rev. F. A. Poole is pastor. 


ROCKLAND.—Chureh and congregation are con- 
gratulating themselves on the withdrawal by Rev. 
F. H. Allen of his resignation, and the neighboring 
churches and pastors are also sharing their joy. 
Over 200 sat down together at the annual meeting 
and supper. Most interesting among the reports 
and addresses were the remarks of Mr. Silas Lane, 
a member of the church for 50 years, who enter- 
tained the gathering with reminiscences of the 
early days. 

Nokwoob.—First. Among the salient features 
of a well-attended annual meeting, Jan. 3, were the 
generous subscriptions which reduced the debt from 
over $10,000 to $2,000; the report of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, of which the pastor’s wife is 
president, which showed a recent gift of $500 to 
apply on the parsonage debt, making over $1,200 
which this society has raised in two years for home 
obligations in addition to many outside benevo- 
lences; the flourishing 8. 8. kindergarten depart- 
ment, Mrs. C. H. W. Allen superintendent, with an 
enrollment of 114 little folks; the admission of 25 
to church membership in 1897, making a total of 82 
during the past two years; the raising of the home 
expenses from $2,800 to $4,200; and a wide-awake 
Endeavor Society, which lately captured a county 
banner. Rev. C. F. Weeden is pastor. 


FRANKLIN.—First. The annual meeting, supper 
and roll-call was an enjoyable occasion. The re- 
ports showed a prosperous year, 22 new members 
with a net gain of 12. There have been 75, addi- 
tions during the little more than three years of Rev. 
C. W. Longren’s pastorate. A pleasant part of the 
exercises was the announcement that some un- 
known friend had given the church a Christmas 
present of $1,600. 

FALL RIVER.—First and Central, during the re- 
cent labor agitation, have been identified with many 
of the mill managers. Rev. William Knight, pastor 
at Central, preached two sermons urging Christ’s 
teachings for the direction of both manufacturers 
and operatives, and these discourses were printed 
in full by all the dailies——Rev. W. W. Adams, 
whose service as pastor of First Church covers 34 
years, took part in inauguratiog the new city gov- 
ernment, Jan. 3, so also did Rev. P. W. Lyman of 
Fowler Church, as a member of the city school 
committee.——Jan. 3 was a memorable day in Cen- 
tral Church. At the home church the largest com- 
munion service in the history of the church was 
held, and 20 were received into membership, 16 on 
confession. At the Pleasant Street Mission Rev. 
E. A. Buck held a special service, presenting about 
35 New Testaments to children whom he had bap- 
tized five years ago. 


WoRCESTER.—Park. The annual reports last 
week show a membership of 226, 16 having been 
added, five on confession. The Sunday school has an 
average attendance of 160. The benevolences were 
$400. In order to redu:e expenses the pastor, Rev. 
I. L. Willcox, has relinquished $500 from his salary 
and the church has dispensed with its paid choir 
and adopted congregational singing. The C. E. So- 
ciety has reorganized and adopted the stricter 
pledge. The Band of Church Helpers reported 
1,100 calls made.——Pilgrim held its annual New 
Year’s reception Jan. 3, with an attendance of over 
500. The choir leader, J. Vernon Butler, has been 
trainiug a large chorus, and giving a series of musi- 
cal concerts of the highest order. The oratorios 
Israel in the Wilderness, The Last Judgment and 
The Prodigal Son have been given to crowded 
houses.-—Piedmont. In place of the annual ban- 
quet a social and reception were held last week. 
Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Jefferson of Chelsca were 
among the guests.——Old South. In response to 
Dr. A. Z. Conrad’s request last week Sunday morn- 
ing the congregation, by a rising vote, pronounced 
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in favor of free seats at the evening services. This 
will be appreciated by the public, for while the 
church is the largest in the city the vestibule is 
usually crowded with people waiting until time for 
service before they can secure seats. 


Rev. Messrs. Pond of Sheffield, Bliss of Great 
Barrington, Rich of Stockbridge, Cronmiller of 
South Egremont, Tenny of North Adams, Sedg- 
wick of Curtisville and Rev. 8. P. Cook, minister at 
large throughout the county, are all comparatively 
new men, and testimony as to their efficiency is 
abundant and satisfying. 


Maine 


West BROOKSVILLE.—Rev. J. S. Richards came 
to this small missionary field last July. It had been 
vacant some months and the people were divided 
upon questions of administration. Some advised 
closing the house. During the new pastorate re- 
pairs have been made on the parsonage, interior 
improvements made in the meeting house and a 
furnace placed under it, for which a new chimney 
was built. It was all paid for when done, and the 
pastor’s salary has been promptly paid. A reunion 
and reorganization meeting with a roll-call was 
held Dec. 30, 1897, at which 80 per cent. of the 
membership was heard from. The Week of Prayer 
was fittingly observed. At the last communion new 
members were received and a collection taken for 
the Maine Missionary Society, of which the church 
is a beneficiary. 


FOXCROFT AND DOVER celebrated its 75th an- 
niversary by a sociable and supper, literary and 
musical exercises and a historical sketch. The 
pastor, Rev. Norman McKinnon, spoke on The 
Church at Present; others on The Church of the 
Past and The Church of the Future. 


BIDDEFORD.—Second. Rey. T. A. Frey has been 
compelled by the condition of his health to go to 
Colorado with his family for the winter. It is a 
question whether he will be able to resume work 
again in the Maine climate. 


PRINCETON has spent $60 for books, made re- 
pairs on its house, purchased a cabinet organ and 
chairs for singers and started a vestry fund to 
secure .better work in Sunday school and church 
facilities. 


AvuGusTA.—The new church at Church Hill has a 
large field of well-to-do people who rarely attended 
religious services before. The development of the 
work as begun by the home church is an encourage- 
ment. ° 


AUBURN.—High Street. Twenty stained glass 
windows of beautiful design are just completed for 
the church, 11 being memorials.——Sizth Street 
is supplied by Rev. C. M. Greer of Bates. 


HOLDEN AND DEDHAM.—The work has been 
much ‘helped by Miss Switzer for three months. 
The schoolhouse meetings in various districts have 
been well attended and helpful. 


CALAIS.—Accessions during the past year have 
been 19 and the benevolences larger than for 
25 years previous. Rev. C.G. McCulley has been 
pastor nearly 22 years. 

Brunswick is lighting its edifice with electricity. 
—The movement for a people’s church at Old 
Orchard, if successful, will be headed by Rev. P. H. 
Moore.——Pittston has a new bell.——At Upton, an 
important point near Grafton, Mr. R. H. MacPher- 
son has been working for six months. 


New Hampshire 


Wo.LFBoro.—The S. 8. lesson for the following 
Sunday is taken as the topic of the midweek prayer 
meeting. The people bring their Bibles and join in 
the study. The new method has largely increased 
the attendance, and has made the prayer meeting 
one of the most interesting services of the week. 
The pastor, Rev. E. L. Warren, and his wife were 
remembered on Christmas, as will be noted else- 
where, and Deacon C. F. Parker was given a beau- 
tiful illustrated Bible by the Sunday school. The 
pastor’s wife has charge of the choir. A double 
quartet of boys from the academy sing Sunday 
evenings, and a little later it is thought they will 
alternate with a double quartet of girls from the 
same institution. 

HOu.is.—The suggestion of a worthy deacon has 
led to the inauguration of a canvass to learn the 
families with children and without a religious pa- 
per with-the purpose of supplying them, to be paid 
tor out of the treasury of the home department and 
a special collection. 


KEENE.—First. The women’s annual festival, 
lately held, netted $170 to go toward purchasing a 
new carpet for the auditorium. The Ladies’ For- 
eign Missionary Society has made a thank offering 
of $30. 

NAsHUA.—Pilgrim. The Loyal Circle of King’s 
Daughters have recently sent to a normal school in 
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the South a barrel of clothing valued at $50, a box 
of books, papers and magazines and $10 in money 

A new pipe organ will be put in at South Main 
Street, Manchester.——Rye’s parsonage has been 
repaired extensively——The women’s holiday car- 
nival in Lancaster netted $170. 


In Henniker Mrs. M. 8S. Peters celebrated her 
99th birthday by attending church and the com- 
munion service. . : 


Vermont 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS reports benevolences 
for 1897 amounting to $195, the largest by over 
$50 ever reported, while the average of a few years 
ago was less than $30. All six Congregational 
societies shared in the offering together for the first 
time. Home expenses were $100 more than usual, 
and $400 more have been subscribed, but not yet 
used, for church improvements. Rev. H. L. Bailey 
is pastor. 

NEWFANE received a New Year’s gift of $2,000 
from Mrs. Moore, the income to be applied for the 
support of preaching. 

Essex Junction reports a net increase in members 
of seven during the year.——Enosburg has paid all 
bills for the past year and has a balance.——Rev. 
R. H. White of Underhill has been sick, but is slowly 
recovering. 

Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Elmwood Temple. At alternate 
preparatory meetings the roll of the church is 
called. Membership standing is conditioned upon 
personal or written response to one of these three 
roll-calls or attendance at one of the six commun- 
ion occasions. Good standing lost by failure to re- 
port may be renewed by explanation within a year, 
but a two years’ silence or non-appearance results 
in a member’s dropping himself from regular fellow- 
ship. Dec. 30, 1897, there were in all 108 responses, 
73 in person, out of an enrollment of 200. Over 40 
members have been received since September, 
1896, when Rev. E. T. Root became pastor. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—Asylum. During the year there 
have been 55 accessions, 28 on confession. All but 
two of the latter were S.S. members. The Sunday 
school enrolls 456. The school contributed $699 
for benevolences, a gain over last year,——Fourth. 
A course of lectures for the S. 8. teaehers has been 
arranged as follows; The Gospel of Matthew, 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus; Getting Ready to Teach, 
Prof. G. W. Pease; The Times of Christ, Prof. 
E. K. Mitchell; The Place and Influence of the 
Sunday School Teacher, Mr. W. H. Hall; The Biog- 
raphy of Jesus, Prof. A. T. Perry; Teaching or Les- 
son Presentation, Prof. G. W. Pease; Public Schoo} 
Teaching versus Sunday School Teaching, Mr. 
W. F. Gordy; Congregationalism, Prof. A. T. 
Perry. About 75 persons attended the New Year’s 
reception. Rev. and Mrs. Kelsey and Rey. Mr. 
Norris received in the chapel, which was hand- 
somely decorated. The special offerings for Jan- 
uary will be for Evangelist Gillette. 


New HAven.—The New Haven Branch of the 
Woman’s Board was addressed at Center Church 
chapel, Jan. 11, by Mrs. Hilton Pedley of Japan. 
Her husband is taking a graduate course at Yale 
Divinity School.—wWwight Place. The Week of 
Prayer was observed by nightly meetings. A daily 
morning service was held at 8.30 o’clock which 
was well attended.——United. The Men’s Club 
service was addressed, Jan. 9, by Mr. F. H. Cogs- 
well of New Haven, author of The Regicides, on 
John Davenport—His Religious and Political Ideals. 
—Whitneyville. Fifteen new members were re- 
ceived last year on confession and two by letter. 
The present membership is 247. Ata recent meet- 
ing of the society it was voted unanimously to 
transfer all its property to the church and to dis- 
solve the society. Rev. C. F. Clarke is pastor. 

CENTRAL VILLAGE.—The congregation under- 
took a gift surprise party to their pastor and his 
wife, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. Crane, on New Year’s 
eve. The village library, under the lead of. the 
pastor, has been largely increased. Rey. W. M. 
Thayer of Franklin, Mass., has given 50 volumes, 
the estate of Dr. Rogers 200 and the pastor 350, 
in addition to lesser gifts. 

MILFORD.—The Ladies’ Benevolent Union has 
assu ned the debt on the parsonage. During the 
past year the union has paid the bills for the re- 
moval of the organ and carpeting the meeting house 
and for papering the parsonage. 

MERIDEN.—First. The C. E. Society gave a New 
Year’s reception to the church and congregation. 
Individual communion cups were used for the first 
time Jan. 2.—Center held its annual meeting with 
roll-call New Year’s Day. 

SoutH WINDsoR.—The churches have arranged 
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a lecture course of an educational character, given 
by prominent teachers and preachers of Hartford. 

OAKDALE has just held its first roll-call with 45 
responses. The oldest member is over 90, and the 
ten oldest make a total of 803 years. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

East RocKAWAY.—Bethany. At the departure 
of Rev. T. 8. Braithwaite, after a pastorate of seven 
and a half years, resolutions were adopted highly 
commending his work. A farewell reception was 
tendered Mr. and Mrs. Braithwaite and a purse of 
gold was given the pastor by the people and a 
fountain pen by his Sunday school class. A silver 
service was given to Mrs. Braithwaite by the Ladies’ 
Society. While regretting its own loss the church 
feels that congratulations should be sent to the 
new field, Bay Shore. 

New HAVEN had a sunrise prayer meeting New 
Year’s morning. The Sunday school and C. E. 
Society have sent $31 to the Armenian orphans. 

COPENHAGEN held its annual meeting and supper 
Dec. 30,1897. Good attendance and reports from all 
branches were the features. The finances were in 
good condition, over $80 having been contributed 
to missions besides $25 worth of clothing furnished 
for needy ones. Sixteen new members have been 
received, eight on confession, since the pastor, Rev. 
H. A. Lawrence, began work last May. 


New Jersey 


JERSEY Crity.—First has a membership of 912, 
having received 70 accessions during the year. 
There are 19 different organizations connected 
with the church besides the People’s Palace. At 
the last named the day nursery reports a weekly 
average of 65 children. In the Men’s Club an ad- 
dress at the close of the business exercises is a new 
and popular feature. The increasing attendance 
of men at the evening services occasions much 
gratification. On the last Sunday evening of the 
old year a love feast followed the service of worship. 
The usual public New Year’s reception was given 
at the People’s Palace. 

NEWARK.—First closes the year in a prosperous 
condition. Sunday evening congregations have 
been large for months. A series of organ recitals 
have been popular, hundreds being turned away. 
The ladies have placed in the parsonage a fine new 
range, and the C. E. Society has provided the 
chureh with a piano valued at $400. 

THE SOUTH 
Georgia 

ATLANTA.—First had a unique service recently 
at the third anniversary of the Young Men’s 
League. The members of the organization, wear- 
i.g appropriate badges, sat ina body, every part of 
the service being in the hands of young men. The 
pastor preached a special sermon to young men on 
the Glory of Young Manhood. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Euclid Avenue. The sunrise prayer 
meeting, for many years held on New Year’s morn- 
ing, was fully attended this year. Later in the day 
the Men’s League gave a reception to all who had 
been members of the church for 25 years.——At the 
Ministers’ Meeting, Jan. 3, with 25 present, the 
subject was Prayer. Rev. C. W. Carroll gave an 
able and careful address. Rev. 8. C. Dickinson re- 
viewed a book on Prevailing Prayer, by Rev. E. 
Wigle.——Plymouth. Rev. L. L. Taylor, by large 
votes of both church and society, is asked to with- 
draw his resignation. 





Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 49.) 

BEECHER.—Rev. T. V. Davies serves this chureh 
as pastor, while pursuing post-graduate studies. 
Ata recent song service all the room was occupie”, 
ncluding a platform of children. The women’s re- 
‘ent bazar netted nearly $50. New bymnals have 
been purchased. The next investment will be a 
clock for the chureh, after which attention will be 
turned toward a new organ. 


CENTRALIA has been served for three months by 
Kev. David Leppert, who has stirred up rene wed 
interest in the members, as well as won out- 
siders. The audience-room is usually full, some- 
times crowded, A cheering feature is the presence 
of a large number of children at the services. 


PAYSON gave an entire day to its annual meeting. 
The review of the year and the financial report 
were especially cheering, and statements were 
heard from the various chureh organizations. The 
banquet prepared by the women was greatly en- 
joyed. 

Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflower. The annual meet- 
ing was held Jan. 3. Current bills have been paid 
and a balance is left. Receipts from all sources 
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were about $3,700, of which the Ladies’ Sosiety 
raised $700, the Woman’s Board $125, the W. H. 
M. U. $89. Total. benevolences were $300. Dur- 
ing the year arrearages have been met, interest 
paid and $500 paid on the mortgage, indebtedness. 
A change of pastors had taken plice, Rev. H. N. 
Kinney being the new pastor. He gave his inaugu- 
ral sermon Jan. 2, before a large congregation.—— 
Brightwood expects its new pastor, Rev. E. W. 
Murray, soon. Meanwhile, Suot. E. D. Curtis is 
supplying the pulpit. The annual meeting was 
held Jan. 5 with a good attendance. The Ladies’ 
Society has assumed the quarterly payments due 
the C. C. B. 8. in repayment of its generous loan. 
The building debt has been partially liquidated. 


PERTH, a@ coal mine mission, has had a trying 
season. The preponderating element is Austrian, 
and the saloon keepers have been intensely hostile. 
The building was erected through the gifts of two 
sisters living in New England. Recently Rev. C. F. 
Hill has taken up the work in connection with 
Caseyville, and the people are being reached. The 
Sunday school is doing well, and the people have 
recently renovated the church interior. The weekly 
preaching services are well attended. 


Michigan 

DETROIT.—First has opened a branch school on 
North Woodward Avenue after the plans had been 
maturing for some time. Options have been se- 
cured on several lots. The undertaking promises 
much and will develop early into a strong church. 
Rev. J. T. Sutherland, recently of St. Louis, will be 
in charge.—— Woodward Avenue. The annual re- 
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THE leading fire insurance companies make it a 
special point to have their annual statements ready 
the first day of the year. It is always interesting 
to note the standing of these companies and their 
growth from year to year. The Hartford Fire In- 
surance Co’s statement was the first received by us 
this year and will be found in another column. 











Steady Nerves 


They Are Needed for Success 
Everywhere 


Weak Nerves a Sign of impoverished 
Blood. 

Nerves depend simply, solely, solidly upon 
the blood. Pure, rich, nourishing blood feeds 
the nerves and makes them strong. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla purifies the blood and gives to 
it the qualities needed for nourishing and 
strengthening the nerves. It cures nervous- 
ness, and is a wonderful help to weak and 
tired women, who, owing to impoverished 
blood, suffer untold misery with “nervous 
spells,” and exhausted vitality. 


HOOD’S gra 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills iii digestion. 20 cents. 

















Absolutely ER 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 











Palestine 


in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 


This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. Wk RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





TIMELY I. Planning. 
3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4, somebody Is Wasting. 
Leaflets 5. ate 


8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 








A VIEW OF CHINA. 





shelves. 


much. 


china. 





Second—Beauty. 
which now make no show. It is better than a beautiful 
painting on the walls. 


Fourth—Orderliness. 
in sets, and the whole effect will be improved. 

Fifth—Convenience. As in the matter of serving. This 
alone is worth the entire cost. 

Sixth—Propriety. 
cession of those who use a China Cabinet. 
little if you buy it here. 
in the whole country this month. 


How few persons consider the advantages of a China 
Cabinet. Stop and think a moment. 
things for your one purchase price. 

First—Saving of space. 
It relieves the confusion and clutter of the pantry 


You get half a dozen 


It doubles your closet room. 


It exposes your pretty china and glass, 


Yet is costs only one-tenth as 


Third—Protection. It will pay for itself in two years’ 
time in what it will save you. No chance for damage to 


You can have your dishes arranged 


You ought to join the great pro- 
It costs very 
We are quoting the lowest prices 


PAINE FURNITURE .CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 





GOOD WIVES GROW FAIR 
IN THE LIGHT OF THEIR 
WORKS,” ESPECIALLY 
IF THEY USE .. . « 









Vegetable 


fall's” & 
Hair Renewer 


does for the hair just what its name 
says it does—it renewsit. Fading, 
falling, thin locks are stimulated to 
look fresh and new by its use: na- 
ture does the rest. 

“T have never found a preparation 
for the hair equal to Hall’s Sicilian 
Hair Renewer. It keeps the scalp 
white and clean, promotes a healthy 

wth of hair, and renders it soft, 

lossy, and pliable”’—Mrs. J. L. 

iLINES, Chelsea, Mass. 


All druggists sell it. 











Hotels and Travel 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





Parties will leave Boston Feb. 3, 9 and 16 for Three 
Grand Tours, including visits to Jacksonville, St. 
Augustine, the Ocklawaha 


River, Palatka, Rockledge, 

Miami, Palm Beach, ete., 

en penen ged stays at the 

Hotel Ponce de Leon, the 

Hotel Royal Poinciana and the Royal Palm. A visit will 
also be made to the charming 
capital of the Bahama I«- 
lands, making the voyage be- 
tween Miami and Nassau by 
the elegant new twin screw 

steamer * Miami.”’ There will 

be a visit on the outward trip 

to Asheville and to Wash- 

ington, BD. C., on the return. 

The Tickets permit the holders to prolong their 
stay in Florida, if desired, and to return North with any 
one of Our Parties under Special 
Any Regular Train until May 31. 

Additional Florida Tour, Feb. 16. 

Tours to Chattanooga and Asheville, Feb. 3 
and March 10. 

Tours to Europe, April 16, May 31 and July 2. 

Califernia Tours, Jan. 27, Feb. 1, 3, 17 and 22, 
and March 10 and 15, 

Mexico Tours, Jan. 27 and Feb, 17. 

Mawaiian Islands Tour (from San Francisco), 
March 22. 

Tour to Japan and China (from San Francisco), 
March 23. 


go aepingten Tours, April 1 and 4. 
Send for descriptive book. mentioning trip desired. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets | 


to all points. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opp. School St., Boston, Mass. 





Gaze’s Tours 


EUROPE tre ORIENT 
Ana PALESTINE Mediterranean 


Route 
PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HI1GH-CLAs8s 

TOURS under personal escort. ALL EXPENSES— 

to $875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, MOROCCO, 

ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALE#- 

TINE, TURKEY, etc. 


ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired } 


tour—EUROPE, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE 
WORLD. Choice Rooms all Ocean Steamers 


W. H, EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS | 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


OM EUROPEAN TOURS. 


16th Year. Terms reasonable. Parties 
ot limited. Conducted by 
> Dr. & Mrs. H. S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Broadway 
& 1ith Street, 


St. Denis “xx 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has op ee | can readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. . 


| and parlor being filled. 


FLORIDA 


ASHEVILLE 


| professors have helped in this work. A Saturday 


Pi t, | 5 . 
ee ed and following outlines furnished by the American 
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| Continued from page 69. 
| ports at the recent church meeting show a prosper- 


} 


ous year and substantial growth in all departments. 
| Port HURON.—Ross Memorial dedicated its new 
| auditorium lAst Sunday with appropriate services. 
| The new edifice is a credit to the society and the 
| city. The main room will seat 300 and the chapel 
| at the side 200. All modern improvements have 
| been introduced. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Rev. W. B. Millard of First Church. 
The pastor is Rev. B. F. Brundage. 
| CADILLAC.—A new organization, the Beale Broth- 
| erhood, has been formed in this church in honor of 
| Dr. C. H. Beale of Boston, the first pastor here. 1t 
| will cultivate fraternal relations with the members 
of other churches. It publishes a paper called the 
Congregational Monthly. 
| LANSING.—Pilgrim. President Sperry of Olivet 
| preached last week Sunday, the pastor’s father be- 
| ing seriously ill. The church has secured $200 
|; more than last year towards expenses. A new edi- 
fice is hopefully looked for. 


Wisconsin 


CLINTON.—First had an annual reunion on New 
Year’s Eve which was the most largely attended 
and most successful in its history, the main building 
One of the pleasantest 
features was the presentation of gifts, noted else- 
where, to the pastor, Rev. William Moore, and his 
wife. The week before the friends among whom 
Mr. Moore holds neighborhood meetings visited th: 
parsonage and surprised him with the gift of a 
costly sleigh robe. The church has had a prosper- 
ous year, and its membership and that of the Sun- 
day school were never so large. 


MAZOMANIE.—The Men’s Sunday- Evening Club 


| continues with splendid success its plan of having 
| the local talent furnish the programs. 


The school 
of Bible study, conducted by the pastor, has proved 
very helpful. The Week of Prayer is to be followed 


with revival services if practicable. 


THE WEST 
lowa 


HUMBOLDT AND WEAVER, formerly yoked to- 
gether, separated last year, but have decided to re- 
unite for 1898. The former now has a resident 


| membership of 246, of whom 30 were received dur- 


ing 1897. A new feature is an educational evening 
each week. Classes in penmanship and literature 
have been well attended and the interest manifested 
has been so great that other classes are contem- 
plated for the rest of the winter. Humboldt College 


afternoon Bible class, studying the life of Christ 


Institute of Sacred Literature, numbers between 
25 and 30 members. Rev. R. L. Marsh is pastor. 

Z1on.—This new chureh is located a few miles 
south of Ottumwa in a prosperous country commu- 
nity. Its organization resulted from the labor of 
Rey. J. R. Beard of South Ottumwa, who vegan 
preaching in the neighborhood over a year ago. In 
the early autumn he held a series of special meet- 
ings which resulted in a number of hopeful conver- 
sions, and in November a church of 21 members 
was organized, 16 uniting on confession. The 
| church falls heir to a comfortable little chapel 

built some years ago. 

DrEs MOINES.—North Park. Rev. Benjamin St. 
| John closed his pastorate with the old year after 13 
| and a half years of service. The church was or- 
ganized, Jan. 5, 1885, with 20 members. Since 
then 295 have been added, and the present resi- 
dent membership is 192. During this time the 
' amount of money raised for parish expenses. was 
| $21,968 and for benevolences $3,200. The pastor 
has preached 1,092 sermons and officiated at 48 
| marriages and 67 funerals. 

NEWELL.—Rev. W. G.. Johnston held his fare- 
well service, Dec, 26, neighboring pastors partici- 
pating. The house was crowded, and some were 
|unable to gain admittance. Later the church 

passed fitting resolutions of regret for his depar- 

ture. The church is in good condition and entirely 
out of debt. Mr. Johnston’s temporary address is 

Cherokee. 


PROSPECT GROVE.—Reyvy. A. W. Wiggins of Far- 
mington not long ago held a series of special meet- 


Continued on page 71. 








MISS N. F. SHUNK, with A SMALL PARTY 
OF YOUNG LADIES, will sail, Feb. 5th., for four 
months’ travel in Italy. France and England. 
For route, terms and references address Miss SHUNK, 
Box 155, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home 
comforts. HsM. HiTOHCOCK, M.D. 
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-“T Earn More 
Money Than My 
Girl Friends Who 
are in Business” 


A young lady in Indiana, an 
invalid and confined to her 
room, writes: ‘‘ No ‘shut- 
in’ need complain of being 
unable to earn money so 
long as your generous plan 
remains in force. It might 
appear as if I were working 
under great disadvantage, for 
I do all my work by corre- 
spondence, and rarely see 
my people personally. YetI 
earn much more money 
than the majority of my girl 
friends, who are pursuing 
the ordinary avocations open 
to women. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal 
wants agents to obtain sub- 
scriptions and to look afterre- 
newals. What this girl, sick, 
has done, surely a healthy 
girl can do—and more. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 





DON’T PAY $100 


for a typewriter that has only a few of the 
desirable features found in the high-grade 


Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 


Costs only #60, and the saving 

in repair bills is in itself a con- 

siderable amount each year. 

Durability, visible writing, align 

. ao ment absolutely perfect. Uni- 
SD) versal keyboard and numerous 

> other features that.cannot be 

t forth in an advertisement 

will be found in this machine. We know that to try it is 


to buy it, and will therefore send Ten Days’ Trial Free 


one toany responsible person for 
Descriptive Catalogue sent upon application. 


THE WILLIAMS MFG.CO., Ltd., Box47, Plattsburg, N.Y. 





Redding, Baird & Co. 
Leaded and Colored Glass 
CHURCH AND 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


83 Franklin Street, Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


SERVICES 


Thirty-five Services, now ready. 





The Congregationalist Services are issued at regu- 
lar intervals—a complete service, with music, in each 
issue. Subscription price (not less than 6 services in 
1897-98) 15 cents, which also includes a complete 
set of the first three series (33 services), which will be 
mailed at once. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Complete WITH MUSIC. 


Address SERVICES, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Continued from page 70. 


ings in a country neighborhood near by, from which 
a goodly number of. é¢onversions resulted and a 
church of 40 Members has been organized, 38 of 
them uniting on confession. 

GERMAN TOWNSHIP.—Special meetings, in which 
Rev. J. C. George was assisted by Evangelist J. W. 
Foote, one of the “Foote Brothers,” resulted in 
strengthening members, though conversions were 
not numerous. 

Bassett closed the year without debt, in good 
heart and in better spiritual condition than for 
some time.——Gilbert is being supplied for the pres- 
ent by’Mrs. G. W. Tingle, wife of the pastor at 
Jewell. 

llinnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS.—With the closing of the old year 
the ministers and their families met for their mid- 
winter festival in the parlors of Plymouth Church. 
After supper the evening was spent in games and 
an informal program. This always delightful gath- 
ering was this year especially enjoyable, reminding 
the older families of the time when our churches 
were fewer and nearer together, making social life 
easier.— Plymouth. The first church calendar of 
the year is a fitting memorial of the late Rev. C. C. 
Sulter, a former pastor. Dr. Beach and other mem- 
bers bear testimony to the beautiful life and loving 
service of this beloved leader. Under the care of 
this church Miss Catharine Plant is developing 
social settlement work at the Bethel in the midst 
of the neediest population.—— Lyndale has just held 
its annual meeting and reports a prosperous year 
in all departments, especially along financial lines. 
A few years ago the e was grave danger that the 
house of worship would be lost under foreclosure 
of a $12,000 mortgage, but under the leadership of 
Rey. L. H. Keller the people have red:.ced the debt 
one-half and enthusiastically expect soon to see the 
balance disappear.——Pugrim, under the pastorate 
Key. C. B. Moody, has had a successful year. It 
in the midst of a large community of laboring 
people. Many of them are employed by the railroad 
or in the saw mills, and are out of work part of 
the year. Notwithstanding these conditions, at the 
year’s close no deficit is reported. 

ROCHESTER Celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
Jan. 2 and 3. The Sunday service included a his- 
torical sermon by the pastor, Rev. J. F. Faintor, 
and three reminiscen: papers. A delightful feature 
was the twilight communion, in which many repre- 
sentatives of other denominations joined. At 3 
rv. M. on Monday all the city churches brought for- 
wal greetings, and at four the parlors were thrown 
open for a general reception. Monday evening was 
given to a fellowship meeting, with the general 
topic, The Church ofthe Future. Address were made 
by Rey. J. H. Chandler, a former pastor, and others 
on the following sub-topics: Christian Fellowship 

the Chureh in Its Relation to Other Denomina- 
tions; Christian Service—the Church in Its Relation 
to the Community; Christian Living—the Church 
and the Kingdom. In proportion to its membership 
this church is one of the most loyal and liberal in 
the State. Its present pastor has completed 12 
years of service here, 

OWATONNA.—The annual reports show that the 
number of names on the membership roll has been | 
somewhat reduced by a thorough revision, but the, | 
benevolences have been increased 100 per cent. | 
over those of 1896, while over $1,200 have been | 
raised for repairs. The C, E. enrollment has also + 
been almost doubled by the formation of a vigorous 
Junior Society under the leadership of the pastor’s. 
wife. Rev. J. H. Chandler assumed charge of this 
parish a little less than a year ago. 

Sr. PAUL.—Park is enjoying the ministry of Rev. 
S. W. Dickinson, who is supplying for some months 
pending the calling of « pastor.— People’s had an | 
cutire week of Christmas services, consisting of ser- | 
mons and addresses by the pastor, Dr. 8. G. Smith, 
a choral service and a stereopticon exhibit of paint- 
ings by great masters. | 

WASECA.—The work is again fully under way. | 
Rey. F. E. Carter, who assumed the pastorate in | 


ol 


7 





October, is proving an aggressive and inspiring 
leader. The annual meeting, Dec. 29, was the | 
largest in its history. A new feature was an ad- | 
dress by a neighboring pastor on The Credo of Con- | 
gregationalism. 

CROOKSTON.—A heavy debt which has burdened 
the church for several years is now being lifted. 
During the past few months, besides meeting all 
running expenses, nearly $1,000 have been paid on 
the debt. Week of Prayer services conducted by 
the pastor, Rev. H. P. Fisher, were largely at- 
tended and aroused much interest. 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN.+Plymouth celebrated its 10th anni- 
versary, Dee. 31, in connection with the annual 
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meeting. The exercises. were so full of interest 


that before adjournment the new year had been |- 


announced. The reports contained a complete his- 
tory from the beginning. No stranger could listen 

to such a showing without admiration. In the ten 
years the membership has grown from 45 to 227, 

and $31,971 have been raised for home expenses, | 
besides $2,286 for benevolence. Except a long-time | 
loan from the C. C. B. 8., every obligation up to Dee. | 
31 has been paid. One of the last things done by | 
the late Colonel Doane, father of the pastor, was to | 
give his check for $100 to help raise the debt. A 
resolution of hearty thanks to contributing friends 
and churches was passed and their names were 
recorded. At present Mrs, J. 8. Norvell, who con- 
ducted meetings so successfully in the First Church 
a short time since, is leading a series of equally inter- | 
esting services here.—— Vine Street, Rev. A. F, New- | 
ell, pastor, held its annual meeting Dec. 28, with 
large attendance and great rejoicing over the good 
work of the year. Reports showed that $1,100 for re- 
building had been contributed by many givers, thus 
oppressing none. About $1,400 had been raised 
for running expenses, furnishing and benevolence. | 
The Ladies’ Aid Society, beside paying off the last 
$100 on the C. C. B. S. loan, had netted $181 from 
their Christmas Market enterprise for carpets and 
other furnishings. An additional loan of $500 is | 
expected from the C. C. B. 8. with which to pay last | 
bills on the new house of worship. Twenty two | 
members have been admitted during the year, 7 on | 
confession, making the present membership 181. | 
In a history of nearly eight years the second death 

occurred during 1897. With the completion of its | 
new building the church will reach self support, 

with a bright outlook for the future. Reports were 

followed by speeches of congratulation. | 


DEWITT has been pastorless for more than a 
year, except for last summer’s vacation service by 
My. R. H. Potter of Chicago Seminary. It is anx- 
ious to secure him for permanent pastor after his | 
graduation in April, and a committee has visited | 
the neighboring churches at Kilpitrick and Plym- | 
outh Second lately to secure their co-operation in 
the call. The Y. P. S. C. E. at Kilpatrick, being 
much interested in the enterprise, accompanied the 
committee to Plymouth Church. The effort is made 
with a view to combining these churches, securing 
an acceptable man, and freeing the whole fleld from 
H. M. aid. The three preaching services every 
Sunday involve a ride of 22 miles. 


WEEPING WATER.—A jubilee meeting was held 
on New Year’s Day to rejoice over deliverance 
from an oppressive debt of $2,300, and to welcome 
the new pastor, Rev. S. I. Hanford. With generous 
aid from the C. C. B. 8. all obligations on meeting 
house and parsonage are met except the loan of 
that society. Dinner and the annual roll-call occu- | 
pied the afternoon. 

WeEscoTtT.—The foundation is in for the new | 
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Fine Velvets 


We Call Special Attention to 
Two Very Extraordinary Values! 
24Inch FANCY VELVETS, for Waists 

and Trimmings. Worth $1.25 per 


yard. 
Special January Sale Price Only 6 9c. 





18-Inch SILK VELVETS, in black and every 
shade of the rainbow. Worth $1.37 
per yard. 

Special January Sale Price Only 98c. 


Values to Be Had Only at Butler's 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


Millinery, Upholstery, Shoes, Dry Goods, 


| 90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

















After your shoes have had a soak- 
ing, Vici Leather Dressing not only 
gives them a beautiful lustre, but 
softens the leather and prevents 
cracking. 


VICI 





§ gives new life to old leather. Best 
for children’s shoes, women’s shoes, 





leather. Prepared by the ma- 
kers of the famous Vici Kid. 
Sold by all dealers. A valuable illus- 
trated book about your shoes and 
their care, mailed free. 


: Leather Dressing : 


men’s shoes—best for any kind of = 





















Sewin 
Machine ? 


any make, now in family use. 


in 30 days thereafter. 


or a personal service of any sort. 
prize worth having. 


for your old one. 





Who Has the Oldest 


We will give one hundred latest improved Singer . 
in even exchange for an equal number of the oldest sewing machines of 
Awards to be decided from applications 
sent to us before March 1, 1898. The new machines will be delivered with- 


All you have to do is /o send this information on a postal card : (1) your name; 

(2) location of your residence ; (3) post-office address ; (4) name of your machine ; 

(5) its factory number ; (6) length of time in use ; (7) paper in which you saw this. 

Send details in this exact order on a postal 
nothing else on the postal card but the information desired. 

This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, a subscription, 

If you own an old sewing machine, 

you have only to send the requisite information in order to compete for a 

It costs absolutely nothing but a postal card, which 

may bring to your door the best sewing machine ia the world in exchange 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


P. O. Box 1814, New York City. 








” 


peop O61" ‘ 
A new “vinger” given 
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Sewing Machines 










—don't senda letler—and pul 
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* building and the people are anxiously awaiting 
news from the C. C. B. S. as to aid in its completion. 
New [lexico 

ALBUQUERQUE.—Reports from the annual meet- 
ing held in December showed a fairly successful 
year. Considering the removals and reduction in 
wages at the shops the receipts were more than was 
expected. About $2,500 were raised by all depart- 
ments, including benevolences to the amount of 
$200. The indebtedness has been reduced. The 
way is not yet clear to assume self-support. Rev. 
F. H. Allen is pastor. 

SAN MATEO.—Merican. The wife of Rev. J. M. 
Moya has gone to Albuquerque fov medical treat- 
ment, there being no physician nearer than 70 
miles. She is now entirely blind, and no encour- 
agement is given as to her recovery. This has 
necessitated the temporary abandonment of the 
school of which Mr. and Mrs. Moya had charge. 

San RAFAEL.—Merican. AS a measure of re- 
trenchment for this year Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Birlew 
have been given charge of both church and school. 
The attendance on the latter has grown to 35, and 
as these pupils cannot be graded on account of 
their irregularity the missionaries find their hands 
more than full. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Piymouth. Dr. F. B. Cherring- 
ton began work here Jan. 1. He was formerly a 
Methodist minister, like his father and grandfather. 
In that connection he labored among other fields 
and as a missionary in India. Four years ago he 
became pastor of Westminster Congregational 
Church in Spokane, Wn., where he achieved great 
popularity and success. His chief reason for ac- 
cepting his latest call was to secure educational 
advantages near home for his sons, one of whom is 
to enter Pacific Seminary, another the University of 
California, and two others, after completing a pre- 
paratory course, will also attend the State Uni- 
versity. 

OAKLAND.—Christm4s exercises were held for the 
five mission Sunday schools, the Italian school being 
invited tothechurch. Not only children but parents 
were given ahappytime. Mr. Le Franchi, supported 
largely by the W. H. M. U., is doing a self-sacrific- 
ing but promising work. 

Byron.—*A Christmas Tree for Jesus” with 
decorations of paper churches, containing the chil- 
dren’s gifts for missions, was an interesting feature 
the evening of Dec. 26. 

A society for Bible study has recently been organ- 
ized for women in Fruitvale. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calis 
Verndale, Minn., to Plainview. Has 


to permanent pastorate at Han- 


BROWN, Frank J., 


begun work. 

CAMPBELL, W. A. K., 
nibal, Mo. "accepts. 

CLARK, Chas. F., assistant pastor at Campello Ch., 
Broce kton. Mass., to Shoreham, Vt. 

DICKEY, Fred. M., Lewis, N.Y., to Wolcott, Vt. Ac- 
c epts, aoa has be gun work. 

DIF FEN BACHER Benj. F., 
to Eagle. Accep 

FOST me Guy, late “of Whitewater, Col., 

rts. 


recently of Ulysses, Neb., 
to Challis, Ida. 


rank, Three Oaks, 

Cook 

FROST. W ‘itred B., Pillsbury, Minn., to patent, Cedar- 
wood, Beechwoud and Grassie V alley, 

G: BSON, Andrew, Loudon, N.H., aocepts call to b< 

acting Be pastor at Boscawen. 

HAIR Vin. C, Fd remain another year at Onaga and 
Vienna, Kan. 

HOLLEY, John + 
Accepts. 

KLOSS, Chas. L. 
Webster Grove s. 

KRAUSE, Frank O., 
Corvallis. Accepts. 

MARSH, Hammond L., 
to Muscotah. Accepts. 

aes INS, Geo. G., recently of Blair, Neb., 


s« SOFITEL vg Cyrus L., E. Northfield, Mass., to First Ch., 
Concord, 


to Rodney, 


i. 
= E arthur F., Wellington, 0O., to First Ch., Paines- | 


sP RAGU E, Elmer E., Neb., 


ickrell. ecepts. 


Farnam, 


! } 

v it L = RS, J. Chas., formerly of People’s Ch., Worcester, 
,c | 
to Chapin, Io. } 


Mas "accepts call to Old Lyme 
WIL LIA MS, Ashley J., Plainview, Minn., 


Ordinations and Installations 


HEY DEN BURK, Frank H., Oberlin Sem., 0. for mission- 
ary work, First Ch., Oberlin, 0., Jan. 4. Sermon, Rev. 
A. B. ae other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. I. 
worth, C. A. Haskett, J.J. Dalton, A. T. Swing. 

PARKS, Ww m. U., Andover Sem., 0. ‘dubbaraston, Mass., 
Nov. 30. Sermon, Prof. J. W. Churchill, D. D.; 
parts, Rev. Messrs. UC. A. White, J. W. Lees, J. W: Hird. 

Resignations 
Cc LEAVES, Chas. P., Waterford, Me. 
ILLINS osephus, Kin sher, Okl. 
DUNSMO Chas. oville, Lo. 
GRIN NE IRE Oriando §., Algonquin, Til. 


Mich., declines call to Mce- | 


4g ee City, Mich., to Fremont. 
, Tabernacle Ch., Kansas City, Mo., to | 
Sheridan and Willamina, Ore., to 


Sabetha and Capioma, Kan., | 


to Cortland and 


Bos- | 


other | 
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ERITERING, Geo., Alma, Kan. 
PARRISH, G ‘Constantine, Mich. 
PARSONS, Chas., Rv epster, S 8. D: 
Churches Organized 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., Barker Memorial, rec. 30 Dec. 
PROSPECT GR ROVE, I Io., — Dee., 40 members. 
WILMINGTON, Del. , — Dec., about 50 members. Rev. 
E. Montgomery is pastor. 
ZION, lo., ov., 21 members. 
Miscellaneous 


BLANCHARD, Addison, pastor of the Second Ch., 
Denver, is in southern California seeking relief from 
rheumatism 

BUSH, Fred’k W., of Port Huron, Mich , has 4 trou- 
ble for 16 years with one of his eyes. After on e oper- 
—_ he expects that the second will fally restore his 


ht 
DAY, Cc. O., of Brattleboro, Vt., held a delightful New 
Year’s reception in the spacious parlors of the church, 
to which members of other churches in town were in: 
vited. Eight local ministers were present and a good 
number of their people. There were excellent music, 
dainty and abundant refreshments and cordial ex- 


REEL’ of ot oa as 
FR Sam’ will supply 8 Westminster Ch., 
Spokane, 2 a successor to Dr. erington is found: 
GLEASON, Herbert W., editor of the Aingdom, recently 
fell from his bicycle and broke his right arm. His wife, 
meanwhile, is seriously ill with typ oid fever. They 
have our heartiest sympathy and wishes for their 
speedy recovery 
ZVENSON, Jo nO. ., Of Waterloo, Io., is temporarily 
STald aside from pulpit work by the oy 5 * his voice. 
The church insists, however, that he retain the pas- 
torate, and he og provide supplies till he is able to 
resume preaching 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MAINE 


Redlands, 1 Westbrook, 5 
Sebastopol, 2 Waterford, 17 
CONNECTICUT W. Brooksville, 4 


Ansonia, 1HM MASSACHUSETTS 
Greenfiel ’ Acton Center, 
Beseroed, Asylum E. Charlemont, 
Fourt! Malden, First, 
ourth, Newbury, First, 
calms, Sec ond, 
Southbridge, 
Topsfield, 
Worcester Central, 
Old South, 


= 
~ mal 


Park 
Windsor Ave., 
New Britain, First, 
South 
New Haven, Ch. 
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Macbeth’s is the only lamp- 
chimney advertised. 

What of that ? 

It’s the only make worth 


advertising. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


That 
Name 


on the Box 
guarantees the con- 
tents to be 

me: most 








of candy 
making skill. 
Always ask for 





onl | com | memes 


Redeemer, 


J 
to 


iigrim, 

MICHIGAN 
Brewster, 

Detroit, First, 
Mt. Hope, 

NEW YORK 
Brooklyn, en 
New Have 
New York, "Ptigrim, 
w. Winfield, 


OHIO 


4 Oberlin, First, 
Independent, 


VERMONT 


Norwich, Greene- 


101 


v ’ 
Plymouth, 
Kock ville, 
Rocky Hill, 
Seymour, 
Southington 
Waterbury, First, 
Willimantic, 

INDIANA 


Fairmount, 
Marion, 
10WA 
Des Moines,German,— 6 
North Park, 4 
Ottumwa, Second, 9 9 
Prospect Grove, 38 40 
Radcliffe, 15 
Zion, 21 


to 
rocomesl ol | 


le 


_ Barnet, 
io First, 
w aotmlnster West, 4 
OTHER CHURCHES 
Seattle, Wn., Plym- 


16 
MAINE 
Bristol, — 18 
Elisworth, 6 6 _ 
Pittston, 20 24 Churches with less 
Solon, — 12 than three, 10 
298; Tot. 631 
Conf., 888; Tot., 2,011 


outh, 
Wilmington, Del., 


Conf. 
Total since Jan. 1. 





THE Travelers Insurance Co. of Hartford give a 
very full and c »mplete statement in another column | 


of this issue. They are to be congratulated on their 
record of the past year as the statement shows a 
large increase of business. 


Whitman's 


Chocolates and Confections 


Sold everywhere. 


Whitman's Instantancous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


fet Gor 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR —— 
Used successfully by leadin, o MO adene & done Recnge- 
NICO CASES. 


Pamphlet with full einen tee 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 
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“Every one 
to her taste 


—as the old woman said 


If 


vhen she kissed the cow.’ 


you'd rather do your washing 


and cleaning in a slow, labor- 
ous way, spending your 
time and strength in useless, 


tiresome, ruinous rubbing, it’s nobody’s 


business 
that will suffer by it. 


but yours. You are the one 


But if you want the easiest, quickest, most economical way 
of washing and cleaning—then you'll have to use Pearline.” 
There's nothing else, among things cites safe to wash 


with, that can be compared to 


it. 


- Millions "t: Pearline 








AT MANU 
FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


Joun H. Pray, 
CARPETS and 
658 


WASHINCTON ST 
OPP. BOYLSTON sT 


Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, | 
BOSTON. 
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TO CURE NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 


To Gain Flesh, to Sleep Well, to Know What 
Appetite and Good Digestion Mean, Make 
a Test of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 


Interesting Experience of an Indianapolis 
Gentleman. 


No trouble is more common or more 
misunderstood than nervous dyspepsia. 
People having it think that their nerves 
are to blame and are surprised that they 
are not cured by nerve medicine and 
spring remedies ; the real seat of the mis- 
chief is lost sight of—the stomach is the 
organ to be looked after. 

Nervous dyspeptics often do not have 
any pain whatever in the stomach, nor 
perhaps any of the usual symptoms of 
stomach weakness. Nervous dyspepsia 
shows itself not in the stomach so much 
as in nearly every other organ; in some 
cases the heart palpitates and is irreg- 
ular; in others the kidneys are affected ; 
in others the bowels are constipated, with 
headaches ; still others are troubled with 
loss of flesh and appetite, with accumu- 
lation of gas, sour risings and heartburn. 

Mr. A. W. Sharper of No. 61 Prospect 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., writes as follows : 
“A motive of pure gratitude prompts me 
to write these few lines regarding the new 
and valuable medicine, Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. I have been a sufferer from ner- 
vous dyspepsia for the last four years; 
have used various patent medicines and 
other remedies without any favorable 
result. They sometimes gave temporary 
relief until the effects of the medicine 
wore off. I attributed this to my seden- 
tary habits, being a bookkeeper with little 
physical exercise, but Iam glad to state 
that the tablets have overcome all these 

obstacles, for I have gained in flesh, sleep 
better and am better in every way. The 
above is written not for notoriety, but is 
based on actual - eal ais 
espectfu ours, 
A, wW Sharper, 
61 Prospect St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is safe to say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure any stomach weakness 
or disease except cancer of stomach. They 
cure sour stomach, gas, loss of flesh and 
appetite, sleeplessness, palpitation, heart- 
burn, constipation and headache. 

Send for valuable little book on stom- 
ach diseases by addressing Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

All druggists sell full-sized packages at 
50 cents. 











A Fortune at Your Door. 
The qeeee Butter Maker which you sent me was re- 


ceived last Saturday all O. K. and have tested it last 
night and had ten farmers by my side at the time. I put 
in 14 paions of good, sour cream, and the cream reg- 
istered 62, and to our surprise had butter in 312 min- 
utes. I think that was good for my first experience. 
Testing the butter we found it was harder and more 
bulky and more to the gallon. I made a sale to each one 
of the farmers for the No. 2 ee fone 

iretryuods wants churns, and the Queen Butter Maker 
is the very latest and best. It makes butter so easy and 
quick and so much more of it. Our readers don’t want 
to miss the chance of getting into a permanent business 
4s this offers. Churns sel) the year round and a pose 
living can be made without much work, as everybody 
wants one. From $5 to $10 a day can easily be made by 
an industrious person every day in the year. The Queen 
Butter Maker Co., 118 E. Street, Cincinnati, 0., will 
send their wholesale price list and terms to agents to 
any man or woman that wants to earn an honest living 
the year round. 
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Education 


—— By the will of the late F. W. Daniels of 
Winchester, Mass., Dartmouth College is made 
residuary legatee, and after the death of the 
testator’s mother will probably come into 
possession of $30,000 or more. 


— Dr. E. F. Williams’s recent course at 
Beloit College of twelve lectures on the History 
of Philosophy were a distinct contribution to 
the intellectual acquisitions of the Senior 
Class, whose thorough training in psychology 
under Dr. Tawney had prepared them to grasp 
the problems presented rapidly and forcefully 
by Dr. Williams. The lectures, which were 
the fruit of years of laborious study, surveyed 
the whole field of philosophy from Thales to 
Wundt, and in the seminars accompanying 
them, but held later in each day, the utmost 
freedom of discussion was encouraged and 
enjoyed. Dr. Williams preached at college 
vespers one Sunday afternoon and led the 
chapel service several evenings. He won for 
himself a warm place in the esteem of faculty 
and students. 





Home Missionary Fund 


We had hoped for a liberal increase of this fund 
over last year in order that we may add some new 
names. Thus far the contributions have fallen a 
little short, but we think that it is only necessary to 
call the attention of our constituents to the matter 
to secure all that is necessary. 









Olivet Church, Springfield...................+ $10.00 
A. F. Whitin, Whitinsville........ ........... 10.00 
Miss Grace B. Allen, Chelsea................. 2.00 
A Friend, Brattleboro, Vt...............-0506: 2.00 
Mie Ti cdine tN G's) oa wets ee th ccdtende sees 2.00 
Julius Davenport, Brooklyn, N. Y............ 5.00 
Mrs. E. W. Kingsley, W. Hampton........... 2.00 
Miss L. B. Merritt, Holbrook................. 2.00 
FR RRR ee 2.00 
Mis; J. 8. Morrill, Belvidere, Ill....... se. ere 
A. E. Dean, Freetown........:..... 2.00 
Mrs, Orome! Clark, Barre 2.00 
M. L. D., Hyde Park..... 2.00 

Fae Cabs acylates cued 2.00 
Charlies J. Holmes, Fall River... os BBO 
Mrs. Sarah L. Sanborn, Newton.............. 2.00 
Mrs. P. H. Gibson, Boston..................+- 2.00 
R. B. Montague, Brookfield................... 2.00 
Ey SS PS errr ere reer 200 
WAL Fe  ROReIO ORO, VE. veces se cveccveccene 2.00 
Mrs, Eliza Crary, Norwich, Ct................ 2.00 
Mrs. S. J. Sin ‘lair, Exeter, N. H............. 2.00 
Henry Gove Ville, Mishawum................ 5.00 
Mrs. H. A. Hill, MAIN ac 9 Fi Sadtvcc starve us 3.00 
Pv. F, Barnard, Dummerston, Vt.............- 1.00 
In —_—e Rev. Robert Crawford, D. D.. er 
ROU AERIS FS. oc aape Cpene ahasiedbdawe dbs <sces .00 
Mrs. William F. Merrill, Brooklyn, N. Y ..... 2.00 
Mrs. C. A. Putnam, Philadelphia, Pa......... 2.00 
Miss A. M. Manning, Littleton Common..... 2.00 
Miss M. F. Norton, Norwich, Ct ‘ 4.00 
Theron Upson, Hartford, Ct... 2.00 


C. T. Huntington, W. Brookfield 
Mi PHI DPR OUEG sin div ess siee sagtericnccecice 2. 


Mary E. Rankin inneapolis, Minn......... 2.30 
Mrs. A. M. D. Alexander, Northfield. ........ 2.00 
W. Burnham, New Preston, Ct............... 5.00 
B. H. Richardson, 8. Sudbury.............-.-+ 1.00 





Nova Scotia’s latest statistics show 1,376 schools, 
9,619 officers and teachers and 72,915 scholars, out 
of 450,000 population, of which two-thirds is Prot- 
estant. Nearly half of the 50,000 children of school 
age are reported not enrolled. Many normal classes 
have been organized, Halifax alone having 10. 
Thirteen graduates received diplomas after exami- 
nations. 








Ponp’s EXTRACT for hemorrhages orf any pain. 
Everything “ Just the same”’ is a counterfeit. 








MANY years ago it was observed that persons 


employed about the purifying boxes of the gas 
works were remarkably free from pulmonary af- 
fections. Out of this grew the custom of taking 
children suffering from whooping cough, catarrh, 
croup, bronchitis and similar troubles to gas works 
and exposing them to the beneficial influence of the 
vapors. It was left to an enterprising chemist, 
however, to establish this curative measure so that 
it could be utilized in the household. Careful anal- 
ysis revealed that this active medicinal constituent 
of the contents of the purifying boxes was the sub- 
stance so widely and favorably known as Vapo- 
Cresolene. When vaporized in the Vapo-Cresolene 
vaporizer Cresolene has been found distinctly cura- 
tive in a large variety of throat diseases, including 
even diphtheria, but it is in whooping cough and 
catarrhal croup that the most brilliant results have 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN. 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


been secured. The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 68 Wail 
Street, New York, will cheerfully send information 
regarding this article and how to use it. 
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MILLIONS IN MONEY SAVED. 


This Method of Saving Helps 
to Enrich the People. 


How the People are Saving More Money 
Than in Any Other Way. 


A Way to Have What is Needed and 
Yet Save Enormous Sums. 


The great millionaire, Rothschilds, said: 
“To save money is the secret of riches.’’ 

There are few larger expenses in the house- 
hold than doctor’s fees, together with the cost 
of filling prescriptions. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars are thus spent annually. It is 
evident, therefore, if this vast expense can be 
stopped, it will result in an enormous saving 
to the people. 

Community is becoming keenly alive to this 





fact, since the people are rapidly learning the 


: great truth that Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 


and nerve remedy is fast taking the place of phy- 
sicians and their prescriptions in households 
everywhere, and that this really wonderful 
medicine will cure in cases where even phy- 
sicians fail. People are waking to the sure 
and indisputable fact that a few bottles of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura will do more good in the 
average case than a hundred dollars spent 
in physician’s fees and prescriptions. 





Mr. L. W. Paul, 7 Market St., Somersworth, 
N. H., says: 

“*T first took Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy because I felt that my blood 
was in a poor state and needed cleansing; be- 
sides, I was troubled with shooting pains 
through my chest. The pains affected me 
badly in walking, and at times would almost 
cut my breath off. I had read the lectures of 
Dr. Greene, and felt that he was a well-read 
physician and competent to prepare a medicine 
capable of benefiting the system; then again, 
I knew that influential people were using the 
Nervura and speaking very highly of it, sol 
determined to try it. I only used one bottle of 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
and it cured me. I have not felt the need of 
medicine since the first bottle.” 

You can be cured by Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy at the trifling expense 
of a few dollars, and in this way perhaps save 
hundreds for your family. 
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The Business Outlook 


The outlook in all departments of trade and 
industry, save cotton manufacturing, is supe- 
rior to any previous year for some time. Con- 
fidence in the future is strong, and when confi- 
dence is robust half the battle for prosperity 
has been won. Business failures are fewer 
than in past years at this particular season, 
and there is no hoarding of money. 

The iron trade is steadily growing more 
active, and the production of pig iron is the 
largest in the country’s history. When iron 
and steel are thus active at advancing prices, 
it is a pretty fair evidence of a healthy situa- 
tion in other directions. The number of the 
unemployed in the country has steadily di- 
minished and is still decreasing. In fact 
every section of this great country, except 
New England, seems to be enjoying a revival 
of business. Here the prostrate condition of 
the cotton manufacturing industry has thrown 
so dark a shadow that New England people 
are not disposed to believe that the rest of the 
country is as prosperous as is claimed. 

Owing to stock-taking the movement of 
general merchandise has suffered some cur- 
tailment, but merchants and manufacturers 
are looking for an active spring trade, which 
should start in now in a few weeks. In the 
stock market bullish enthusiasm has carried 
everything before it and prices have been 
advanced all along the line, good and bad 
securities alike going up. Wall Street feels 
happy and confident, money is easy, business 
prospects are the best in years, and the great 
farming class in the West has made money 
from last season’s crops. The factors com- 
bined stimulate speculation, and when stocks 
are cunenue oe they rove go up. 





Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








ALLEN—WINSLOW-—In Norwood, Dec. 2, 1897, by 
Rev. C. F. Weeden, Frank Gilman Allen and Clara 
Henrietta Winslow, daughter of Representative 
Francis O. Winslow. 

FARNSWORTH—PORTER—In Berton, Jan. 10, by Rev. 
J. L. Withrow, D. D., of Chicago, and George F. 
Stanton of Boston, Frederick Crawford Sacnawedte of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Helen Louise Porter, daughter of 
William K. Porter, Esq., of Boston. 


Deaths 


The nares J Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 








Each 
The 





BACON—In Norwich, Ct., Dec. 22, 1897, Alice Parks 
Bacon, aged 3 yrs., 6 mos.; Jan. 3, Thomas Jordan 
Bacon, aged 5 yrs., 6 mos.; children of Leonard W. 
and Letitia J. Bacon. 

GOOKIN—In Southport, Ct., suddenly, Dec. 25, 1897 
Hetty Dimon, widow ‘of Warren D. Gookin, late of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 83 years. Funeral services were 
held at her late residence Dec. 28. 

PARTRIDGE-—In Indio, Cal., Dec. 28, 1897, Edwin 
George Partridge, son of the late Edwin F. Partridge. 
Interment at Redlands, Cal. 

PERKINS—In Woolwich, Me., Dec. 31, 1897, Judith G., 
eldest daughter of Rev. Henry M. and Susan H. Perkins 
of Woolwich, aged 19 years. 

SUMNER—lIn Hartford, Ct., 
Sumner, Esq., aged 71 years. He was well known for 
his wise benevolence to church and educational 
interests, was a deacon in the Vine St. Congregational 


Dec. 23, 1897, William 


Church of Cincinnati, and for thirty years a trustee | 


of Oberlin College. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE BASS PERKINS 


Mrs. Charlotte Bass Perkins, widow of the late Rev. | 
Justin Perkins, D. D., founder of the far-famed Nestorian | 
atthe home of, her | 


mission in Persia, died Dec. 15 5, 1897 
son, Rev. Henry Martyn Perkins, in W oolwich, Me. "She | 
was born in Middlebury, Vt., Aug. 2, 1808. On che | 21, 
1833, Charlotte Bass was marr ed to Justin Perkins, 
who 4 recently accepted a commission from the 
A. B.C. F. M, to found a mission among the Nestorians. 
Mrs. Perkins possessed the fortitude and native resolu- 
tion of character that poe uliarly fitted her to endure the | 

rivations and hardships of pioneer missionary work. 


from Boston in a sailing vessel. On arriving at Con 
—— they found it necessary to spend the winber 
there, since a winter journey over the mountains be- 
tay. the Black Sea was regarded +} racticable for a 
In the spring of 1834 Mr. and Mrs. Perkins set 
out on their long, painful an perilous journey of more 
than a thousand miles, the greater part of it on horse- 
back renee regions infested sometimes with Koordish 
robbers and sometimes with pestilence. Mrs. Perkins 
was the first American lady who ever crossed the dark | 
and stormy water of the Black Sea. So steep was the | 
way over some of the mountain passes that Mrs. Per- 
kins could retain her seat upon her horse hyd by the 
aid of two men, oue leading the horse and the other 
nesting the saddle. On their arrival at Tabriz, 140 
miles from Oroomiah, their destination, they were 
obliged to halt on account of the precarious health of | 
Mrs. Perkins, who three days after arriving became the | 
mother of a ‘daughter of whose existence she was not 
conscious for several days. They remained at Tabriz a 
year and three months awaiting the arrival of their asso- 
ciates, Mr. and Mrs. Grant. pig Ly time eer were 
sorely bereaved by the death of their first-born. The | 
circumstances were en I srying since there was 
ne puree sician in whom they could place confidence within | 


It was : late in November, 1835, that the four mission- 


aries went to Oroomiah to begin the missionary labors 


* calendar. 





he oe following their marriage they en: barked | 
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which they had been eagerly anticipating. The modern 

Syriac lan e, the vernacular of the people, had ae 4 

ely to construct a grammar and toreduce the langu 

- y to construct a ran juce the lan; e 
to writing. This labor was an inestimable boo’ sage 
@ vast gion. including the en os ancient Mesopo- 

tamia. was the means of giving the people, not only 

the Bible. but an extensive literature in their spoken 


language. 

Prof. Isaac H. Hall of New York has borne w 

timony to the large. ability and scholarly labers ot Dr. 

Perkins. He says, “ Dr. Perkins was much in advance 

of his generation % critical knowledge. His name is to 

be seen here and there in European works of every 

grade on Oriental subjects, and thus fills a scientific 
lace among scholars which is quite as conspicuous in 
ts way as his other name mons the noble brotherhood 

of missionaries. It will be lon before the scholarly 

world fos ets its debt to Dr. Perkins. 

Mrs. Perkins were called to endure many 
afflictions during their long missionary labors. Six 
precious children, three sons and three daughters, were 
snatched from them = death. Only one child lived to 
grow up. The many ereavements, together with the 
privations and labors incident to pioneer missiona’ 
work, combined to weaken the naturally strong consti- 
tution of Mrs. Perkins, making change of residence ad- 
visa le. In 1857 she returned with her son to America 
and the ne year Dr. Perkins mate his second 
visit to his native land in twenty-four years. 

The physical infirmities of Mrs. Perkins made fn im- 
practicable for her to y her b 1 his 
return to Persia in 1862. In rec oat years she has | made 
her home with her son. She found great enjoyment in 
her declining years in devotional reading and quiet 
communion with her Saviour. Her closing hours were 
marked by thoughtful regard for the comfort of others. 
The funeral services, after a prayer at the house, were 
held in the Congregational ¢ church in Woolwich “A 
were conducted F. Dunnels and Rey. 0. W 
Folsom. oO. W. F. 








A BETTER Exc USE NEEDED.—Hundreds of per- | 
sons who have sheltered themselves behind the 
excuse, “I cannot afford it,” must find some new 
reason for their neglect to purchase a china cabinet 
in view of the very low prices at which they are 
now selling at the Paine furniture warerooms on 
Canal Street. In another column of this paper 
there is printed a very strong argument for the im- 
mediate purcha:e of such a cabinet, and it ought to 
convince all those persons who do not already own 
such a piece of furniture. The prices at which they 
are being sold ought to settle the question of their 
purchase without a day’s delay. 





A FAVORITE CALENDAR.—With the approach of 
a new year most people discover the need of a new 
This fact accounts for the great number 
of these articles that. burden the mails at this time. 
Among them one which suits us well is that pub- 
lished by N. W. Ayer & Son, newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising agents, Philadelphia. The 1898 
edition has just arrived and been put in commis- 
sion. Perhaps its chief attraction is that the fig- 
ures are clear enough to be read across a room. 
It is, however, a most handsome specimen of the 
printer’s art, while its business talk always inter- 
ests business men. We are not surprised to learn 
that the edition has been doubled in recent years. 
Its price (25 cents) includes delivery by mail to 
any address in perfect condition. 
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No deception ced. 
No $100 Beebe 


ASK YOUR DRUCCIST 


for a gen 


10 CENT TRIAL SIZE. 


ELy’s © CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, mercury nor any other in- 
—- dru It opens and cleanses the Nasal 
Kuays Pain and Inflammation. Heals 
and Protects the Membrane. Restores the Senses 
of Taste aud Smell. Is quickly absorbed. Gives 
Relief at once. 50 cts. at Drnggists or by mail; 
Trial Size 10 cts. at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street New York 





Asthma, Coughs and Bronchitis. 


Mrs BALLINGTO! 

I take great 
lene 1 have spo 
hundreds of our fellow-workers in the Salvation Army. I 
recommend that no family where there are young chiidren 
should be without this Vaporizer. 
ficial for my little ones with Whooping ‘ ough and Influenza, 
I am convinced that it can but prove an <xceedingly useful 
assistant whatever treatment may 
cure of the trying diseases for which it has been specially 
recommended. 

ate gs booklet with Sensis free. 
drug, ists, United States and 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., my Wall St, 
_ Schieffelin & Co., New York, U. s. Agents. 


wo 


Grand as Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris « 


un Lari 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 

tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 

best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- @ 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, General 3 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- € 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the $8 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. § 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 


f 
For Whooping 
Cough, Croup, : 


says-— 
"pleanare in recommending your Vapo-Crese- 
en of it to a g:eat many of my friends and to 


1 have found it very b« ne- 
used in the check and 
For sale by all 
New York. 
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A RINGING ENDORSEMENT 
rem REV. GEO. C. NEEDHAM 
me Anglo-American Evangelist. 


EAst NORTHFIELD, MAss., Feb. 1, 1897. 

I have invariably declined giving endorse- 
ment to medicines or agencies for curative pur- 
poses. But after a faithful use of the Electro- 
poise in my family I have had such signal proof 
of its remedial value that I herein voluntarily 
testify to its healing virtues. It is my immediate 
duty to make known its curative 
properties for the sake of those 
that suffer. The Electropoise has 
very materially benefited myself 
in dissipating the agonies of 
chronic nervous dyspepsia. I regret: that an 
unjust prejudice founded on misrepresentation 


CHRONIC 
NERVOUS 
DYSPEPSIA. 


| kept me from its beneficent heip until recently. 


Yours, Gro. C. NEEDHAM. 


I fully endorse my husband’s testimony to 
the value of the Electropoise, both in family 
and personal use. ours, 

_ Ev IZABETH A, NEEDHAM. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


y ty ot | jae ype book descriptive of the Electro- 
y address. 
iL. A. ’ BOSWORTH, 
Room 18. 36 Bromfield Street, 
General Agent for New England States. 


ae fre 
,» MASS. 
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From Canada 


Postal Announcements 

Perhaps no department of the government 
shows more clearly the work of a new hand 
than the post office under Hon: William Mu- 
lock, postmaster-general. Among his recent 
announcements are an increased revenue of 
250,000 during the first five months of the 
fiscal year, the reduction of the postage rate 
to Great Britain from five to three cents and 
permission to print designs on the face of 
postal cards, which has hitherto been used for 
the “address only.” The number of cards 
issued has increased from 4,646,000 in 1876 to 
04,950,000 in 1895, and it is believed that the 
new privilege will further enlarge the revenue 
of the department. 


Revival of Trade 

Outside of the post office are indications of 
returning prosperity, as may be seen in the in- 
crease of $16,000,000 in the foreign trade of 
the Dominion during the first four months of 
the fiscal year. The season just closed brought 
to the port at Montreal eighty-nine more 
ovean vessels than the year before, while 
their total tonnage showed an increase of 
3,463 tons. The exports also gave a large 
increase, wheat and corn alone going forty 
and sixty per cent. over the figures of 1896. 
These facts, and the good crops and prices 
which are behind them, cause a better feeling 
to prevail throughout the whole land, but it 
will take some time yet before all industries 
fee] the full benefit of the new era of prosper- 
ity that is apparently coming to the Dominion. 
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STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


FACE 
HUMORS 


Pimples, blotel.es, blackheads, red, rough, 
oily, mothy skin, itching, scaly scalp, dry, 
thir, and e~y. hair, and baby blemishes 
pre vented by Curicura Soap, the most 
effective skin purifying and beautifyin 
soap in the world, as well be purest fo. | 
sweetest for toilet,” bath, and nursery. 


@ticura 


Soap is sold throughout the Porrsr Dave 
Cuem. Cone, Sole Props., Boston, U U. 8. A. aig 
07 “ How to Prevent Face H nt Face Hamers,” mailed free. 
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Yukon Administration 

For several months Hon. Clifford Sifton, 
minister of the interior, has been traveling in 
the far west and north making investigations 
with a view to the better administration of 
the Yukon and the gold fields of the Klondike. 
Since his return to Ottawa the matter has 
been fully discussed by a special committee of 
the government, and the principal changes to 
be made are exemptions from royalty during 
the first year in developing claims and the 
grouping of the government’s reserve in ten 
claims instead of every alternate claim as 
before. The prevention of smuggling, the 
importation of intoxicating liquors, banking 
facilities and police protection in the trans- 
mission of gold are some of the other ques- 
tions which are being considered by the au- 
thorities at Ottawa. 


Temperance Legislation 
From Ontario, the storm center of temper- 
ance activity, attention is now directed to 
Quebec, where the Dominion Alliance is 
pressing urgently upon the legislature now in 
session for the separation of liquor from gro- 
ceries, and the submission of license or no 
license to the vote of the electors at the mu- 
nicipal elections. As in Ontario, the licensed 
victualers have been aroused, and a strong 
deputation recenty waited on the legislature 
with thirty-five proposed amendments to the 
existing license law. In connection with the 
Dominion plebiscite, the latest surprise is a 
series of letters to the Toronto Globe from 
Principal Grant of Kingston, who places him- 
self on record with his reasons for opposing 
_ prohibition. In commenting on these letters 
| the Montreal Witness says, ‘It is certain that 
Principal Grant can do more than all the 
liquor trade put together against prohibition, 
and his responsibility in taking the position 
he is doing is proportionately great.” 


Among the Churches 

Changes and other matters of interest are 
constantly occurring. Principal George is do- 
ing good work in and about Montreal, not 
only through the college but also by pulpit 
ministrations in the different churches. Out- 
side of that city are two changes brought 
about by the resignations of Rev. B. W. Day, 
who goes from Granby to St. Andrews, and 
Rev. W. P. Jackson of Brigham, who goes to 
East Barre and Orange, Vt. Bethel Church 
in Kingston is also confronted with the resig- 
nation of Rev. J. R. Block who, after a faith- 
ful pastorate, takes up journalism in that city. 
At Bond Street, Toronto, Rev. Morgan Wood 
continues to be greeted with great throngs on 
Sunday evenings. The Western and Olivet of 
this city are heavily handicapped with debt, 
and thus far have not been able to fill their 
vacant pastorates. Zion, on the other hand, 
suffered no interregnum, Rev. C. A. Wookey 
immediately succeeding Rey. Horace Peck- 
over, who has gone to Pittston, Pa. 

J. P. G. 





BRONCHITIS.—Sudden denen of the. weather 
cause bronchial troubles. “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches”’ will give effective relief. 


WHAT everybody knows, or ought to know, is 
that health and even life itself depends upon the 
condition of the blood. Feeding, as it does, all the 
organs of the body it must be rich and pure in 
order to give proper nourishment. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla makes the blood pure, rich and nourishing, 
and in this way strengthens the nerves, creates an 
appetite, tones the stomach and builds up the 
health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla wards off colds, pneu- 
monia and fevers, which are prevalent at this time. 


WEAK MEN—HERE Is Hore For You.—You 
are fearfully depressed and discouraged by weak- 
ness, nervous debility, exhausted powers and vigor- 
less condition. Do you not know that the great 
specialist, Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., is the most successful physician in the 
world in curing this class of diseases? His medi- 
cines are most healing, strengthening, invigorat- 
ing. He can make you again a vigorous man. You 
can consult him by mail free. Write him without 
delay. It costs nothing to get his opinion and ad- 
vice by letter, and writing to him will probably lead 





EVERY HUMOR ';, "Sor, Sects cor 





to your cure. 






Dr. Hunter’s Book on the Lungs, 


Progress of Medical Science. 

A little book, published by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, New 
York, gives all the latest discoveries and 
improvements in the theory and treat- 


ment of Lung Diseases. Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh and Consumption are fully 
explained, their differences shown, and 
their cure by medicated air inhalations 
pointed out. 

Dr. Hunter is the oldest lung specialist 
in America, having devoted his life, since 
1851, to the special study and cure of Lung 
Complaints. He was the first physician 
to proclaim the local nature of Consump- 
tion, and to prove that it, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Catarrhal Phthisis endanger 
life solely by strangling the breathing 
power of the Lungs. 

Dr. Hunter’s treatment is applied di- 
rectly to the bronchial tubes and air-cells 
of the lungs by inhalation. He was the 
father and founder of this treatment, the 
inventor of the first inhaling instrument 
ever employed in medical practice, and 
the discoverer of the only germicidal in- 
halants which have proved their power to 
destroy the bacilli of tuberculosis in the 
lungs and cure consumption. In addition 
to applying healing and cleansing balms 
to the lungs three times a day by his in- 
haling instruments, he anoints the chest 
with antiseptic oils, which surround the 
body with a zone of medicated air, and 
charge the chamber in which the patient 
sleeps with purifying antiseptics, thus 
keeping up a healing action on the lungs 
day and night. 

This is what is meant by inhalation 
treatment scientifically applied to the 
cure of weak and diseased lungs. No 
other treatment in the world is so direct, 
common sense and success‘ul. It is not 
sold as a nostrum, but prescribed for each 
case according to the nature of the disease 
and state of the patient. 

Dr. Hunter’s book contains many letters 
from prominent people all over the coun- 
try, who have been successfully treated 
by him, and will be sent free to readers of 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST interested for 
themselves or friends by addressing him, 
at 117 West 45th St., New York. 


ANIMATED 


PICTURE ENTERTAINMENTS 


| For Churches, En 
deavor and League 
| Societies, Fairs, Festi- 
vals, Lodges, etc. 








The most popular and 
attractive entertain- 
ments for old and young 
now before the public. 


PETERBORO, N. H., November 8, 1897. 
N. E. KINEMATOSCOPE Co., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: In reply to yours of the fourth Inst. 
will say: Asc ommitees of one on an entertainment 
for fair held under the auspices of the ladies of the 
Unitarian Church, I contracted with the N.E. Kine- 
* Animated 








matose ope Co, for an exhibition of 


| Pictures.’ They gave a first-class entertainment 

| to a crowded house, and were a grand financial 

| suecess. I can recommend them to any society as 
entertainers, and a good drawing card, 


— wok RL H. FOSTER. 


New England Kinematoscope Company, 
Room 18, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
L. A. BosWORTH, Manager. 
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Can We Be Cured 


Of Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma 
and Consumption? 


A Test by Which the True Value of All Treatments Can be 
Determined. 


How many thousands there are today who would gladly pay almost any reason- 
able sum to be cured of either one of the above diseases, but who, knowing of 80 
many remedies and treatments, are at a loss to decide which one to try. It 
does seem a difficult task, yet becomes a comparatively easy one if the person 
afflicted will but use a little good judgment and common sense. In the first 
place every man and woman knows, or should know, that the air passages were 
made for air alone, and that nature has so constructed these passages that 
moisture of any kind cannot enter the bronchial tubes or lungs. This at once 
precludes all possibility of a cure of these deep-seated diseases being effected by 
treatment requiring the use of sprays, douches, atomizers, vapors or stomach 
medicines. This all regular physicians admit. They also acknowledge that the 
diseased parts must be reached through the air we breathe or not at all. Not 
only this, a germicide must be used which will leave the air dry and yet have the 
power to destroy the bacilli of disease in the minutest air cells of the lungs. 

This decision reached, then comes the question—Is there such a germicide? 
In answer to this query, thirty-eight hundred physicians and over three hundred 
thousand persons who have tested 


“HYOMEL” 


say YES. “Hyomet” is nature’s own remedy, given through the only vehicle 
(the air you breathe) which Nature permits to enter the bronchial tubes and 
lungs. “HYOMEIL” 


Cures by Inhalation 


There is no danger, no risk. Your money is refunded 
if it fails to relieve. 


“ HYOMEL” outfit complete, $1.00; extra inhalant, 50c. “ Hyomei” Balm, a 
wonderful healer, 25c. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Send for “ The Story of Hyomei.” Mailed FREE. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 28 East 20th Street, New York. 


To insure the best results from exercise, 
rub well with a coarse towel while cooling, 
get under a warm shower, take a quick scrub 
with Ivory Soap, then some colder water and 
dry without more rubbing than necessary. 


Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its quick action, its easy 
rinsing quality and the smooth, pleasant sensation it brings, is 
the soap most frequently preferred for the bath. 


Copyright, 1307, by The Procter & Gam\ie Co., Cincinnati 
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ONLY SOLD IN BOTTLES. 


CURES 
Inflammations, Hemorrhages, 
Catarrh (,2"1,), Piles. 





] (9 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD. 


Eighty-eighth Annual Exhibit 


OF THE 


*-HARTFORD: 


Fire Insurance Company 


- OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1898. 


Assets. 

Cash. on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items................ 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, 
Rents and Accrued Interest. ..........ccscccsccscececcecs 
Real Estate Unincumbered 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien) 
Loans on Collateral Security 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value.............. 
; New York, 11 

“ Boston, . as 

os Albany & Montreal, “ 
NE BROS ois iss ieaiae cance nus oedanaendesshohiaeeee 920,970 00 
State, City, and Railroad Bonds..................seeeeees 4,972,421 00 


Total Assets, . . . . . . $10,819,629 29 


1898 


$815,769 49 
1,032,871 37 
30,029 68 
647,000 00 
1,554,590 00 
14,800 00 
345,208 00 
331,002 00 
72,484 75 
82,483 00 


‘ 


Liabilities. 
$1,250,000 00 
4,809,083 79 
510,749 39 
4,249,796 I! 
5,499,796 iI 


Capital Stock . 

Reserve for Re-insurance 

Reserve for all Unsettled Claims.................s00..00- 
NET SURPLUS 

Surplus to Policy-holders 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 
THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Secretary. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., COFRAN & BISSELL, Gen. Agts. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
H. K. BELDEN, Mahager. WHITNEY PALACHE, Ass’t Manager. 


METROPOLITAN DEPARTMENT, 50 Wall Street, New York. 
Geo. 8. A. YOUNG, Manager. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
JAMES BRUERTON, Manager, 58 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 











